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REVIEWS. 





A Discourse on Natural Theology. By 
_ Henry Lord Brougham. London: Knight. 


 Purtosorny,” says Seneca, “ is not a mere 
artificial invention to excite pleasure or gra- 
tify pride; it has a real, not a mere verbal, 
existence. By it the soul is fashioned and 
formed; from it life derives its disposition 
and order; it is the true rule of action, point- 
ing out what it is our duty to do, and what 
to leave undone ; in our voyage through life’s 
perilous sea it sits at the helm, and directs 
the course of those who are wandering over 
the waves.” To this practical philosophy 
the work before us pre-eminently belongs : 
the design of the writer is to extend that 
knowledge, virtue, and happiness, which it 
is the highest part of man’s dignity to enjoy 
and to diffuse. 

Lord Brougham justly regards Natural 
Theology as a science; and he deems it of 
importance to determine its place and claims 
among the various branches of human know- 
ledge. The task he thus proposed for him- 
self was worthy the energies of a master 
mind, but it was beset with difficulties. 
Fancy, hurried away by the interest and im- 
portance of the subject, might have indulged 
in speculations as bright and as baseless as 
those of which Plato dreamed in the groves 
of Academus; or a cautious mathematical 
judgment might have wasted itself in critical 
definitions and subtile distinctions, until the 
most sublime of sciences was degraded into 
the technical terms of acold and unmeaning 
logic. Lord Brougham has avoided both 
extremes: his imagination is the servant of 
his reason; his arguments, while they con- 
vince the understanding, deeply move the 
feelings. 

Victor Cousin was the first to call atten- 
tion to a very important distinction : “ Truth,” 
he says, “is one thing, philosophy another ; 
in this distinction resides all true under- 
standing of the soul and of history. A pea- 
sant knows as much as Leibnitz about him- 
self, about the world, and God, and about 
their relations, but he does not possess the 
secret and complete explication of his know- 
ledge ; he knows not how to account for it ; 
he possesses it, but he does not possess it in 
that superior form of thought, which we call 
philosophy.” ‘This passage accurately de- 
scribes the merit of the treatise before us; it 
has not added to our stock of truths, but it 

pointed out their connexions and rela- 
tions, supplied their secret explication, in- 
vested them with the superior form of 
thought, which alone merits the name of 
science. 
_ Lord Brougham divides Natural Theology 
into three branches: Physical, which com- 
prehends the discovery of the existence and 
attributes of a Creator, by investigating the 
evidences of design in the material universe; 
Psychological, which pursues the same in- 
vestigation in the world of mind; and Ethi- 
cal, which relates to the discovery of God's 





will, and probable intentions with regard to 
his creatures, their conduct, and their duty. 
It is sufficiently obvious that this division is, 
in strict logic, liable to a serious objection : 
“the parts are not of the same height in the 
predicamental line’; the two first divisions 
relate to “ what is,” the third to “ what 
ought to be.” But the convenience of the 
classification atones for its inaccuracy. 

The second section discusses the nature 
of the Physical branch of Natural Theology, 
and proves that it is as much an inductive 
science as Physics or Natural Philosophy. 
In truth, the difference between the two 
paths of investigation is all but nominal. 

“ The same induction of facts which leads us 
to a knowledge of the structure of the eye, and 
its functions in the animal economy, leads us to 
the knowledge of its adaptation to the proper- 
ties of light. It is a truth of physics, in the 
strictest sense of the word, that vision is per- 
formed by the eye refracting light, and making 
it converge to a focus upon the retina; and that 
the peculiar combination of its lenses, and the 
different materials they are eqmposed of, correct 
the indistinctness which woufd otherwise arise 
from the different refrangibility of light; in 
other words, make the eye an achromatic in- 
strument. But if this is not also a truth in Na- 
tural Theology, it is a position from which, by 
the shortest possible process of reasoning, we 
arrive at a Theclogical truth—namely, that the 
instrument so successfally performing a given 
service by means of thiscurious structure, must 
have been formed with a knowledge of the pro- 
perties of light.” 

Continuing the same illustration, researches 
in Natural History show us that the confor- 
mation of the eye is varied with the necessi- 
ties of each animal; this change of me- 
chanism is discovered by observation and 
reasoning; its being so contrived for a spe- 
cial purpose, is equally a discovery of obser- 
vation and reasoning. Lord Brougham 
illustrates the argument by another example, 
which, though a familiar and striking fact, 
has been now first brought forward in proof 
of design :— 

** When a bird’s egg is examined, it is found 
to consist of three parts; the chick, the yolk in 
which the chick is placed, and the white in 
which the yolk swims. The yolk is lighter than 
the white; and it is attached to it at two points, 
joined by a line, or rather plane, below the centre 
of gravity of the yolk. From this arrangement 
it must follow that the chick is always upper- 
most, roll the eg¢ how you will; consequently, 
the chick is.always kept nearest to the breast or 
belly of the mother while she is sitting. Sup- 
pose, then, that any one acquainted with the 
laws of motion had to contrive things so as to 
secure this position for the little speck or sac in 
question, in order to its receiving the necessary 
heat from the hen—could he proceed otherwise 
than by placing it in the lighter liquid ,and sus- 
pending that liquid in the heavier, so that its 
centre of gravity should be above the line or 
plane of suspension ? Assuredly not; for in no 
other way could his purpose be accomplished. 
This position is attained by a strict induction ; 
it is supported by the same kind of evidence on 
which all physical truths rest. But it leads by 





a single step to another truth.in Natural Theo- 
logy; that the egg must have been formed by 
some hand skilful in mechanism, and acting 
under the knowledge of dynamics.” 


The nature of Theological induction is 
further illustrated by a reference to Buck- 
land’s and Cuvier’s discoveries in Fossil 
Osteology. By a copious induction of facts, 
these philosophers have proved that animals, 
whose genera are’ now wholly extinct, who 
could not even live on the globe as its surface 
is at present constituted, did once exist, and 
were endowed with a nature and propensi- 
ties which can be accurately ascertained. A 
more copious induction of facts shows that 
the eye could not have been devised without 
a knowledge of optics, nor the chick placed 
in the egg without a knowledge of dynamics. 
We must confess that no human artist 
possesses sufficient knowledge and skill to 
fashion either apparatus, and, therefore, we 
conclude them to be the work of a superior 
being. 

The third section is devoted to an exami- 
nation of the Psychological branch of Na- 
tural Theology; and here we think that 
the noble author has needlessly encumbered 
his subject by an attempt to prove the im- 
materiality of mind. A long and satisfactory 
induction shows that the phenomena of mind 
afford as striking and as conclusive proofs of 
design, as the phenomena of the material 
universe ; this very important branch of the 
inquiry has been scarcely touched by any 
preceding writer, and the author has mani- 
festly put forth his whole strength in dis- 
cussing it. We should gladly have seen him 
follow it up, by examining the evidences of 
design in the adaptation of external nature 
to the mental and moral constitution of man. 

In the fourth section, the argument @ 
priori is dissected with great skill and power, 
and shown to be, in fact, a disguised induc- 
tive reasoning. 

The third division of the subject, the 
Ethical branch of Natural Theology, is in- 
vestigated in the fifth section ; it is princi- 
pally valuable for the new and striking argu- 
ments brought forward to prove the immor- 
tality of the soul. One of these, though not 
wholly original, is presented in such a for- 
cible and novel form, that we shall extract a 
portion of it. 

“ The strongest of all the arguments both for 
the separate existence of mind, and for its sur- 
viving the body remains, and it is drawn from 
the strictest induction of facts. The body is 
constantly undergoing change in all its parts. 
Probably no person at the age of twenty has 
one single particle in any part of his body which 
he had at ten; and still less does any portion of 
the body he was born with continue to exist in 
or with him. All that he before had has now 
entered into new combinations, forming parts of 
other men, or of animals, or of vegetable or 
mineral substances, exactly as the body he now 
has will afterwards be resolved into new com- 
binations after his death. Yet the mind con- 
tinues one and the same, ‘without change or 
shadow of turning’ * * * 
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“ If the strongest argument to show that the 
mind perishes with the body, nay, the only 
argument be, as it indubitably is, derived from 
the phenomena of death, the fact to which we 
have been referring affords an answer to this. 
For the argument is, that we know of no in- 
stance in which the mind has ever been known 
to exist after the death of the body. Now here 
is exactly the instance desiderated, it being 
manifest that the same process which takes 
place on the body more suddenly at death is 
taking place more gradually, but as effectually 
in the result, during the whole of life, and that 
death itself does not more completely resolve 
the body into its elements and form it into new 
combinations than living fifteen or twenty years 
does destroy, by like resolution and combina- 
tion, the self-same body. And yet after those 
years have elapsed, and the former body has 
been dissipated and formed into new combina- 
tions, the mind remains the same as before, 
exercising the same memory and consciousness, 
and so preserving the same personal identity as 
if the body had suffered no change at all. * * 
Here, then, we have that proof so much desi- 
derated—the existence of the soul after the dis- 
solution of the bodily frame with which it was 
connected. The two cases cannot, in any sound- 
ness of reasoning, be distinguished: and this 
argument, therefore, one of pure induction, de- 
rived partly from physical science, through the 
evidence of our senses, partly from psychological 
science by the testimony of our consciousness, 
appears to prove the possible Immortality of the 
Soul almost as rigorously as ‘ if one were to rise 
from the dead.’” 

The sixth section contains a searching 
examination of Lord Bacon’s doctrine of 
Final Causes, a portion of philosophy which 
the father of experimental science compared 
to a vestal virgin, because he deemed it a 
mere barren speculation. Lord Brougham 
attempts to vindicate his great predecessor, 
by showing that he does not absolutely con- 
demn the inquiry, but assails rather the 
abuse, so commen with the ancients, of con- 
founding efficient and final causes. The 
enthusiastic reverence of our author for the 
name of Bacon has prevented him from 
briefly stating that in this, as in some other 
instances, that great man passed a hasty 
judgment, and declared an interesting field 
of inquiry barren, because, up to his day, it 
had been tilled unskilfully. 

The seventh section is a logical essay on 
the application of analysis and synthesis to 
the truths of Natural Theology; it is the 
most valuable accession that inductive science 
has received since the commencement of the 
century. His lordship, however, has omitted 
the most prevalent error in the use of induc- 
tive logic, the confusion of analogies with 
similarities, or, in other words, the argument 
to a likeness between things, from a likeness 
between their relations. 

The second portion of the work treats of 
the advantages to be derived from the study 
of Natural Theology; it is divided into three 
sections, of which the most important is the 
third, ‘On the Connexion between Natural 
and Revealed Religion.’ 

Not the least valuable part of the work, is 
the note on the doctrine of Causation. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hume, our notion of cause is 
mg 3 a fact which experience has shown 
to constantly an antecedent to another 
fact ; the necessity of connexion being esta- 
blished, positively, by invariable antecedency ; 
and negatively, by proving that other ante- 
cedents will not produce the given conse- 





uent. This theory, however, is older than 
the days of Hume: Cicero, referring to it, 
says—“ That which precedes an event, is 
not to be accounted its cause, unless it effi- 
ciently precedes it.” This notion of efficacy 
does, in fact, form part of the complex 
idea of cause in every human mind; whence 
then do we procure it? and what is it? 
Metaphysicians are at a loss for a reply. 
Dr. Brown, one of the ablest that ever exa- 
mined the subject, declares that it is derived 
from our experience of the constancy of the 
succession ; and is, in its permanency, a be- 
lief, so habitual as to become intuitive. This 
has always appeared to us a very unsatisfac- 
tory explanation ; it asserts, in fact, that our 
idea of power is merely relative: Lord 
Brougham appears to have resolved the 
Gordian knot. 

“ We feel that we have a will and a power— 
that we can move a limb, and effect by our own 
powers, excited after our own volition, a change 
upon external objects. Now from this con- 
sciousness we derive the idea of power, and we 
transfer this idea and the relation on which it is 
founded between our own will and the change 
produced, to the relations between events wholly 
external to ourselves—assuming them to be 
connected, as we feel our volition and our move- 
ments are mutually connected.” 

We must here close our examination of 
this volume. It is rich with the stores of 
varied knowledge ; still more rich in sug- 
gestions of high and holy objects of contem- 
plation. He who has once perused will often 
return with fresh pleasure to its pages. 





Elliott’s Poems, Vol. III. Kerhonah, The 
Vernal Walk, Win Hill, and other Poems. 
London : Steill. 


A volume of true poetry is not a thing of the 
season—it is the same to-morrow as yester- 
day—“ like a great sea-mark, standing every 
flaw.” The poet may be jostled aside, but 
he cannot be swept along by the crowd of 
meaner spirits, which “ come like shadows, 
so depart ;” and when the motley crew, with 
their petty and feverish interests, shall have 
passed, his voice will still be heard, clear and 
tranquil—a sound not to be destroyed, 
though for awhile it be drowned by “the 
barbarous dissonance” of party warfare, or 
the hubbub of the dull pageant of life. 

We say this by way of apology to our 
friend the Corn-law Rhymer, for the brief 
delay which has occurred in our notice of his 
volume—it can afford to wait. When the 
stir of “the season” is over, many, happy to 
escape to the quiet of green fields, and the 
refreshment of old woods and running waters, 
will be glad to take with them, as compa- 
nions and bosom friends, such books as 
Wordsworth’s last, and the one before us. 

Most of the poems, if not all, contained in 
this collection, have already appeared in one 
or other of the periodicals of the day—they 
are heralded by a preface as energetic, and, 
we regret to add, as fierce and angry as usual; 
but it contains one passage so beautiful that 
we cannot pass it by :— 

“TI know not whether my publisher is satis- 
fied, I trust he is; but, for myself, I am suffi- 
ciently rewarded, if my poetry has led one poor, 
despairing victim of misrule from the ale-house 
to the fields; if I have been chosen of God to 
shew his desolated heart, that though his wrongs 
have been heavy, and his fall deep, and though 
the spoiler is yet abroad—still in the green 





ee 
lanes of England the primrose is blowing, ang 
on the mountain top the lonely fir pointing with 
her many fingers to our Father in heaven! to 
him whose wisdom is, at once, inscrutable and 
indubitable, and to whom ages are as a moment! 
to him who has created another and a better 
world for all who act nobly or suffer unjustly 
here: a world of river-feeding mountains, to 
which the cak will come in his strength, and 
the ash in her beauty—of chiming streams, and 
elmy vales, where the wild flowers of our coun. 
try, and among them the little daisy, will not 
refuse to bloom.” 

This is the poet’s true vocation; and for 
poetry of this pure and holy character alone, 
shall we draw upon this volume, which con- 
tains gems enough to make the task of 
selection difficult, and to enforce on us the 
necessity of adding but few superfluous words 
of our own. 

We shall pass ‘ Kerhonah,’ the drama, a 
tale of the North American Indians, and the 
days of the Puritans and Cavaliers ; though 
powerful, it is less happy than some of the 
pieces which follow it—as, for example, ‘ Win 
Hill’—the two following passages, extracted 
from the latter, require no praise of ours :— 


Nor there, are children of the young year seen ; 

But tawdry flowers flaunt where they grew, and 
tell 

How soon they died! even as the base and mean 
Laugh o’er a good man’s grave. But near the well 
That never fails, the golden pimpernel 

Enjoys the freshness of this Alpine clime ; 
And violets linger in each deep cool dell, 

As lowly virtues of the olden time 

Cling to their cottage-homes, and slowly yield to crime. 


Last Wind-flower! knew’st thou April? Infant June 
Sees thee, and reddens at thy modest smile ; 

And o’er thee still May’s chaffinch sings his tune, 
Well pleased thy musing idlesse to beguile, 
Where two streams meet beneath thy lonely isle; 

And cottony bog-rush, and the antlered moss, 

And the brake’s lady, cluster round thee, while 

Their heads at thee the rising foxgloves toss, 

Where guarled and lichened oaks the shadowed tor- 

rent cross. 

So bad men frown! but can their frowns compel 
The cowslip to remain beneath the sod ? 

Can they prevent the mosses of the dell 
From lifting up their tiny hands to God? 

No, to the soul these point its far abode, 
And humbly tell us what the angels are ; 
Immortal flowers ! as dewdrops on the sod, 
Pure ; or the beams that hymn from star to star 
The King who paves with suns his wheelless, noiseless 
car. . * * . on . 

Hark! how my Titan guards laugh kings to scorn! 
See, what a fiery circle girds my state! 

Hail Mountains! River-Gatherers! Eldest-born 
Of Time and Nature, dreadful, dark, and great! 
Whose tempests, wing’d from brows that threaten 

fate, 

Cast shadows, blacken’d with intensest light, 

Like the despair of angels fallen, that wait _ 

On God’s long-sleeping wrath, till roofed with night, 

The seas shall burn like oil, and Death be waked with 

fright. 


Storm! could I ride on thee, and grasp thy mane, 

A bitless bridle, in my unburnt hand; f 
Like flax consum’d, should fall the bondman’s chain, 

Like dust, the torturers of each troubled land; 

As Poland o’er the prostrate Hun should stand,— 
Her foot upon his neck, her falchion’s hilt 

Beneath her ample palm. Then every strand 
Should hear her voice: ‘ Our bulwark is rebuilt, 
Europe! but who shall gauge the blood these butchers 

spilt ?” 

Thy voice is like thy Father’s, dreadful storm ! 

Earth hears his whisper, when thy clouds are torn; 
And Nature’s tremor bids our sister-worm 

Sink in the ground. But they who laugh to scorn 

The trampied heart which want and toil have worn, 
Fear thee, and laugh at Him, whose warning 

Speaks from thy clouds, on burning billows borne; 
For, in their hearts, his voice they never heard, 
Ne’er felt his chastening hand, nor pined with hope 

deferr'd. 

We should have carried on our extract to 
the conclusion of the poem, which is equally 
fine and forcible with the above, had we been 
able, unreservedly, to consult our own taste. 
‘ The Excursion’ is a beautiful poem—‘ May, 


no Jess delightful, full of a fresh and unhack- 
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neyed love of nature—the imagery and de- 
scriptions throughout the volume, may in- 
‘eed, be cited for their originality and 
happiness, in confirmation (were it needed) 
of the truth, that high, and true, and beau- 
tiful subjects can never be exhausted. We 
must give a solitary stanza on Byron, as a 
specimen of the author's power in a different 


style. 
A tear for Byron! Weakness mourns the weak, 
‘And beauty dies in weeping loves’ embrace, 
frailties sorrows seek. 
But Scourger of the scourgers of thy race! 
Thou awe’st me s0, that to thy resting place 
I bring stern feelings, not unmixed with fear, 
Standing before the fear’d of all the base, 
I, who oft wept thee, cannot weep thee here, 
Bard of the Broken heart, high soul, and burning 
tear: 





We must, reluctantly, leave ‘The Vernal 
Walk,’ and ‘ Taurassdes,’ and ‘ Second Nup- 
tials,’ untouched by more than a passing 
mention and general commendation, and 
conclude our notice with one of the shorter 
pieces, which we shall give entire :— 


Thou art not dead, my son! my son! 
But God hath hence remov’d thee : 
Thou canst not die, my buried boy, 
While lives the sire who lov’d thee. 
How canst thou die, while weeps for thee 
The broken heart that bore thee, 
And even the thought that thou art not 
Can to her soul restore thee ? 
Will grief forget thy willingness 
To run before thy duty ? 
The love of all the good and true, 
That filled thine eyes with beauty ? 
Thy pitying grace, thy dear request, 
When others had offended, 
That made thee look as angels look, 
When great good deeds are ended ? 
The strength with which thy soul sustain’d 
Thy woes, and daily wasting ? 
Thy prayer, to stay with us, when sure 
That thou from us wast hasting ? 
And that last smile, which seem’d to say, 
“ Why cannot ye restore me ?” 
Thy look’ farewell is in my heart, 
And brings thee still before me. 
What, though the change, the fearful change, 
From thought, which left thee never, ™ 
To unremembering ice and clay, 
Proclaim thee gone for ever ? 
Thy half-clos’d lids, thy upturn’d eyes, 
Thy still and lifeless tresses; 
Thy marble lip, which moves no more, 
Yet more than grief expresses ; 
The silence of thy coffin’d snow, 
» ._ By awed remembrance cherish’d ; 
These dwell with me, like gather'’d flowers, 
That in their April perish’d. 
Thou art not gone, thou canst not go, 
My bud, my blasted blossom ! 
The pale rose of thy faded face 
Still withers in my bosom. 
Oh, Mystery of Mysteries, 
That took’st my poor boy from me ! 
What art thou, Death? all-dreaded Death! 
If weakness can o’ercome thee ? 
We hear thee not! we see thee not, 
E’en when thy arrows wound us; 
But viewless, printless, echoless, 
y steps are ever round us. 
Though more than life a mystery 
Art thou, the undeceiver, 
Amid thy trembling hipp 
Thou seest no true believer. 
No !—but for life, and more than life, 
No fearful search could find thee : 
Tremendous shadow ! who is He 
That ever stands behind thee ? 
The Power, who bids the worm deny 
The beam that o’er her blazes, 
And veils from us the holier light 
On which the seraph gazes, 
Where burns the throne of Him, whose name 
The sunbeams here write faintly ; 
And where my child a stranger stands 
Amid the blest and saintly, 
And sobs aloud—while in his eyes 
The tears, o’erflowing, gather— 
“They come not yet; until they come, 
Heav’n is not heav’n, my Father ! 
Why come they not? why comes not she 
From whom thy will removes me ? 
Oh, does she love me, love me still ? 
I know my mother loves me ! 
Then, send her soon! and with her send 
The brethren of my bosom ! 
me too! Lord, let them all 
loom round the parted blossom ! 








The only pang I could not bear 
Was leaving them behind me: 

I cannot bear it. Even in heaven 
The tears of parting blind me !” 





Annals and Antiquities of Lacock Abbey, in 
the County of Wilts ; with Memorials of 
the Foundress Ela, Countess of Salisbury, 
and of the Earis of Salisbury. By the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles. Svo. London: Nichols. 

Ir was heretofore a point cf orthodox faith, 

that none save the ransackers of cobwebbed 

libraries, and the explorers of old walls 
and half-filled trenches, were fitted “to dig 
among the dust and rubbish of antiquity :” 
and, certainly, if all that remained of past 
times had consisted of mere dust and rub- 
bish, the work might have been ably per- 
formed by such persons: but, when we ask 
ourselves, what qualifications are really neces- 
sary to a successful pursuit of the study of 
antiquities, we find that more and far higher 
are wanting; there must be a fine discrimi- 
nation, an intimate acquaintance with the 
general character of the age—and on this 
rock, more than on any other, has the mere 
antiquary oftenest made shipwreck—but 
above all, a vivid perception of scenes and 
characters, and a pictorial power that shall 
place them “ bodily” before the reader. 

Now for such a pursuit, who can be so 
well fitted as the poet? and if the qualifica- 
tions necessary to a goof antiquary be essen- 
tially those of the poet, most emphatically is 
his theme poetical. The wide and outspread 
past, is the poet’s own land; and of all that 
fair heritage, it is amid the picturesque 
scenes of the middle ages, that the poets of 
modern times have most delighted to wander ; 
and thus, whether the antiquary trace the 
fortunes of the mitred Abbey from its day of 
pride, when it boasted its jewelled altars and 
wonder-working shrines, to that of its linger- 
ing decay—or the history of the royal palace, 
with its pomps, and tourneys, and high feast- 
ings—or collect the wild traditions of the 
village fireside—or those snatches of old song, 
now fast fading from the world’s memory— 
still, in all, 

—the studious eye explores 


New manners, and the pomp of elder days, 
Whence cui!s the pensive bard his pictured stores, 


With these our feclings, it will readily 
be believed that we sat down to read this 
record of the Lady Ela, and her valiant 
husband, and equally valiant son, by the 
venerable poet W. Lisle Bowles, with hearty 
good-will. Even the circumstance to which 
the volume owes its origin, is poetical; four 
ladies, “whose voices united in singular 
harmony, joined in singing the ancient sub- 
lime hymn, ‘ Gloria in Excelsis,’ and I could 
not,” says Mr. Bowles, “but recollect that 
such voices, entirely those of females, had 
often been heard chanting together those 
very words, nearly six hundred years ago ; 
and these words were now most impressively 
sung in the nineteenth century, in a room 
over the grave of the foundress of those very 
walls, forgotten in the cloisters below.” 

In the introduction, we trace the feeling 
of the poet; how different is this from the 
prosing dissertations of Aubrey or Plot :— 

“ Nearly half-way between the towns of Chip- 
penham and Melksham, in a spacious and level 
meadow, surrounded by elms, at the bottom of 
which winds, with many devious inflections, the 
river Avon—appear the walls, and tall spiral 
chimnies, and arches hung with ivy, of the an- 
cient Nunnery of Lacock, * * * 





“In the year 1232, Ela, only child of Wil- 
liam Earl of Salisbury, and sole heiress of all 
her father’s vast landed possessions in the coun- 
try, laid the foundation of this religious house in 
her widowhood, in pious and affectionate re- 
membrance of her husband William Longespee, 
in her right Earl of Sarum, who had then been 
dead six years. This brave man was the eldest 
natural son of Henry the Second, by the lady 
whose transcendant beauty has become prover- 
bial under the name of ‘ Fair Rosamond.’ He 
laid the fourth stone of the beautiful Cathedral 
of New Sarum in the year 1220. Six years af- 
terwards, he was the first personage buried 
within those walls, where his tomb now remains. 
He died after a short illness, at the Castle of 
Old Sarum, in 1226, his death having been sup- 
posed to be by poison. 

“On the same day of the week, and at the 
same hour in the day, on which he had been re- 
ceived at the entrance of the new Cathedral, in 
jubilant procession, just eight weeks before, 
namely, on Sunday morning at nine o'clock, his 
body was conveyed, with chaunted Litanies, to 
his last repose, after a life of heroic enterprise 
and virtue. He who led the funeral chant, 
meeting the precession of death at the great 
western porch, has left an affecting account of 
the ceremonials in manuscript. The remains 
were deposited in an oak tomb, on which some 
of the painting and gilding is yet visible, though 
six centuries have passed since the remains 
were thus deposited. * * * 

“ After the death and burial of her husband, 
Ela remained as custos of the Castle of Sarum, 
revering the memory of him on whom she had 
bestowed the amplest wealth—and having long 
meditated her pious design, the widowed mother 
of eight children, in this remote district of her 
hereditary domain, raised the walls which still 
remain to attest her affection and piety. She 
was probably led to select this spot, not only 
from a supposed revelation, but on account of 
its vicinity to the religious establishment of her 
ancestors at Bradenstoke, and that of Stanley, 
founded by her husband’s father, in the parish 
of Bremhill, three miles distant. The first stone 
of the Nunnery of Lacock was laid in the year 
1232, and that of the Priory of Hinton, near 
Bath (founded in pursuance of her husband's 
will), on the same day. Beneath the cloisters, 
which are still in the most perfect state of pre- 
servation, the stone that covers her remains, re- 
moved from the altar of the destroyed choir, is 
yet entire ; and the following inscription, which 
I give correctly I believe for the first time, may 
be imperfectly traced in the Monkish verse of 
the times,— 

Infra sunt defossa Elz venerabilis ossa, 

Que dedit has sedes, sacras monialibus edes, 

Abbatissa quidem, que sancte vixit ibidem, 

Et comitissa Sarum, virtutum pleua bonarum. 

TRANSLATION. 

Beneath the venerable Ela’s bones 

Are buried ; she, these scenes of sacred peace— 

Countess of Salisbury gave to the Nuns, 

Herself the Abbess here, and full of deeds 

Of Holy Charity.— 

“Who does not involuntary add ? 

Pray that she rest in peace! 

“The situation and scene around, naturally 
excite, unconnected with the religion she pro- 
fessed, such an inward prayer; and the river 
itself, in this spot, seems to steal by, lingeringly, 
in union with such associations, and as if it 
sought to wander, from the tumult of the world, 
in search of loneliness and silence ; for though 
its stealthy current— 

Doth make no music with th’ enamel’d stones, 
yet, in the beautiful personification of the Poet 
of another Avon, 

He gives a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage, 

And so by many winding nooks he strays. 

“ We may here pause a moment to remark, 
that the character of the scenery and situations 
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of ancient abbeys may be considered as repre- 
senting, in a great degree, the character and 
feelings of their founders. Generally, the most 
secluded spots were chosen, in unison with dis- 
appointed hopes, or passigns thrown back on the 
heart, or bereaved earthly affections, settling 
from painful into pensive religious recollections. 

“ Sometimes the most beautiful scenes of river 
and woodland were selected by those who sought 
religious peace, after a life of tumultuous con- 
tention—as at Tintern, &c. 

Sore beat with storms, in glory’s arduous way, 

Here might Ambition muse, a Pilgrim sage, 
And raptur’d see religion’s evening ray 
Gild the calm walks of his reposing age.— Warton. 

“Penitence and remorse have sought to 
shroud themselves in the rudest recesses of the 
most desolate rocks, as at the Chartreux— 

Per invias rupes, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem.—Gray. 

Mid rocks and sounding waters, and the night 

Of woods. 

* Devoted to silence and abstraction, here the 
recluse, pressing to his heart the crucifix, day 
after day, might tell his beads, and by a life of 
privation thus hope to expiate offences not to be 
revealed.” 

The early life of the lady Ela was dis- 
tinguished by a romantic incident. Upon 
the death of her father, William, the third 
Earl of Salisbury, in 1196, she was conveyed 
away by her mother’s relations to Normandy, 
and thus Coeur de Lion was deprived of the 
custody of one of the richest wards in the 
kingdom :— 

“ The sequel of events, which arises from these 
circumstances, is highly characteristic of the 
manners of that court, where the minstrel mo- 
natch, the lion-hearted Richard, presided over 
his train of gallant and chivalric Troubadours. 
An English knight, named William Talbot, 
undertook to discover the place of the youthful 
heiress’s concealment; the idea having been 
suggested, if the fact be admitted, by King 
Richard’s own discovery, a few years before, by 
the minstrel Blondel. 

“ Assuming the garb of a pilgrim, the gallant 
Talbot passed over into Normandy, and there 
continued his search, wandering to and fro, for 
the space of two years. When, at length, he 
had found the Lady Ela of Salisbury, he ex- 
changed his pilgrim’s dress for that of a Harper 
or travelling Troubadour, and in that guise en- 
tered the Court in which the maid was detained. 
As he sustained to perfection his character of a 
gleeman, and was excellently versed in the 
gests, or historical lays, recounting the deeds of 
former times, the stranger was kindly received, 
and soon treated as one of the household. At 
last, his chivalric undertaking was fully accom- 
plished; when, having found a convenient op- 
portunity for returning to England, he carried 
with him the heiress, and presented her to King 
Richard.” 

A spirited ballad has been written by Mr. 
Bowles, commemorative of this incident, 
and he then proceeds to record her marriage 
with William Longespé. 

During the turbulent reign of John, Lon- 
gespé seems to have acted an important 
- The monkish chroniclers assert, that 

e died of poison. Mr. Bowles, however, ob- 
serves, that such insinuations “seldom de- 
serve any other regard, than as evidences of 
the ignorance of these times in pathological 
science ;” and he remarks, that most pro- 
bably the sudden change of diet, from the 
privations of ship-board to the royal feastings 
at Marlborough, was the only poison em- 
ployed. 

On the death of Longespé, the lady Ela 
continued in “free widowhood,” and exer- 


cised the offices of Sheriff of Wiltshire, and 


Castellan of Old Sarum, until the year 1232, 
when she founded the Abbey of Lacock, in 
which she subsequently became abbess, and 
after having swayed the crosier for eighteen 
years, resigned it to Beatrice, of Kent, and 
died five years after. In the two chapters 
devoted to the account of the Nuns, Mr. 
Bowles has collected much curious informa- 
tion: the description of the ceremonials 
which accompanied the election of an abbess, 
seems to us to prove, that the civil jurisdic- 
tion which was exercised during the middle 
ages, by superiors of religious houses, did not 
arise from any spiritual prerogative, but from 
the feudal character, which, more or less, 
was impressed upon every community. The 
lady Abbess, as appears from these ceremo- 
nials, was liege lady of the whole community, 
and, therefore, with a very slight modifica- 
tion, the selfsame forms and words were used, 
as those which the vassal about to do suit 
and service addressed to his liege lord, and 
which the baron himself, in turn, addressed 
to the monarch on his coronation. 

The eldest son of the lady Ela pursued a 
career, which must have been more than 
any other gratifying to her: before he had 
attained his majority he was “ signed with 
the cross,” and he twice went to Palestine, 
in the latter instance to find an early grave, 
having been killed, fighting against the Sara- 
cens, in the fatal battle of Massoura. From 
a very curious contemporary Norman French 
poem, enpueetly dedicated to the memory 

De bon William Longespé, ly hardy combatant, 
Mr. Bowles has given some spirited ex- 
tracts, which afford additional proof how 
earnest and how sincere the feelings of the 
Croises themselves were, whatever might 
have been those of their spiritual rulers, who 
sent them forth on their perilous enterprise. 

After tracing the history of the abbey from 
its foundation to its final downfall, our vene- 
rable poet, ascending the “ silent mound of 
old Sarum,” thus concludes :— 

“Tt was on the 16th day of February,—hav- 
ing completed the last sheets of this long story 
of other days, I stood on the summit of the si- 
lent mound of Old Sarum, the eventful scene of 
much of this history. I stood on the site, as it 
is conceived, of Epwarp tue Suerirr’s Castle, 
recalling the names, and characters, and events, 
of a distant age, when, on this spot, a City shone, 
with its Cathedral, and its Norman Castle, lift- 
ing their pinnacles ard turrets above the clouds; 
and here, on this majestic and solitary eminence, 
the Regal form of the stern Conqueror, his 
mailed Barons, the grey-haired and mitred Os- 
mund, who had exchanged his sword for a cro- 
zier—and young Edward, ancestor of the Foun- 
dress of Lacock, seemed as shadows, to pass 
before me, followed by the crowned Troubadour 
—Richard of the ‘Lion’s Heart’—his heroic 
Brother, William of the ‘ Lone Sworp ;’ and 
ELA his bereaved and pious Widow, pale, 
placid, and tearful, the Foundress of that Abbey 
whose Annals we have been the first, thus dis- 
tinctly, to relate. 

**T turned my eyes, and beheld the vast and 
solitary plains below, stretching on every side, 
like Ocean—To the north-west, hid only by an 
intervening elevation of the Downs, Sronenencr, 
‘wonder of ages,’ was still sitting in her sad 
glory, to which most ancient Temple of the Sun 
it might be conceived the Bards, descending in 
procession, whilst it was yet dark, on solemn 
festivals, from the sacred hill of Salisbury, and 
joining in the open space, between the vast 
forests, struck their harps in acclaim, as the 
mighty object of their adoration slowly ascended 





above the eastern hills, 





“To the west, south-west—east, and north. 
east—strode on, in a direct line, over hill and 
vale, with traces, after fifteen centuries, distinet 
as yesterday—the rour micuty Roman Rog 
here meeting as in a centre. Immediately on 
our right, a little below the mound on which the 
Norman banner floated from the aerial keep of 
the Citadel, we marked the site of the ancient 
and vanished Cathedral, the foundations of 
whose walls, owing to the dryness of last summer, 
were discovered. * * * 

“Towards the east, anciently appeared the 
battlements of Clarendon Palace ; to the south. 
west, is the field of tournament, of which the 
chivalrous Ceeur-de-Lion, appointed five jp 
England ; to the east and south-east, crown 
the further heights, the camps, occupied by the 
Belgic invaders, in their progress to the Severn, 
still seemed to awe the surrounding country; 
whilst a series of barrows terminated the view, 
until their forms were lost in the distance.” 

“But the most interesting sight remained, 
On the left, surmounting the towers and lesser 
spires, the houses, and smoke, of the City of the 
Living, shone the aerial spire of the Cathedral 
of New Sarum, with the morning sun on its elfin 
shaft; and could we be insensible to the 
thought, that within those walls the sacred rites 
of Christian worship, with a purer and more 
scriptural service, had been uninterruptedly 
kept up—save in the short intervening space of 
the fanatical republick—for stx HUNDRED years, 
as duly and solemnly as when the youthful 
Henry, and his Justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, 
offered their gifts on the Altar ? with this differ- 
ence, indeed, that the plain sacramental bread 
had succeeded the Elevation of the Host, an 
emblem derived from the ancient Druidical 
worship of the sun, on its first elevation above 
the horizon? * * * 

“To return to the desolate hill. No human 
creature was in sight, save some poor women ga- 
thering sticks among the thorns of the rampart. 
A few sheep were bleating in the foss. The rivers 
Nadder and Avon were seen tranquilly mean- 
dering in the nether vale ; whilst the solitary 
tree, in an adjoining meadow, under which, for 
centuries, the burgesses for this ancient City had 
been elected,—now with its bare trunk seemed 
to resemble its fortune.” 

We cannot close our notice of this inter- 
esting volume, without giving at least one 
specimen of the poetry scattered throughout 
it. 

Children gathering Flowers in the Cathedral 

Churchyard of New Sarum. 
When summer comes, the little children play 

In the churchyard of our Cathedral gray, 

Busy as morning bees, and gathering flowers, 

In the brief sunshine. They, of coming hours 

Reck not, intent upon their play, tho’ TiME — 

Speeds, like a spectre, by them, and their prime 

Bears on to sorrow. 

“ ANGEL, CRY ALOUD!” 
Tell them of life’s long winter—of the shroud !— 

No! let them play—for Age, alas! and Care, 

Too soon will frown to teach them what they are. 
Then, let them play ; but come, with aspect bland, 
Come, Cuariry, and lead them by the hand ; 
Come, Fairn, and show, amid life’s saddest gloom, 
A light from Heaven, that shines beyond the tomb. 
When they look up, and, high in air, admire 
The lessening shaft of that aerial spire, 
So be their thoughts uplifted from the sod, 

baa Time’s brief flowers they gather—TO THEIR 

OD. 


The Life of Edmund Kean. By Barry 


Cornwall. 





[Second Notice.] P 
Havine led Kean to the threshold of his 
London life, in our last notice, we promise 
to return and take a peep at him in the 
fulness of his glory. Perhaps, as the coldest 
hour of the night is the one immediately 


preceding day-dawn, the most wretched of 


the tragedian’s life was the interval between 
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his arrival in the metropolis and his memo- 
rable first appearance on the boards at Drury 
Lane. Pinched for money, harassed by the 
claims of a conflicting engagement, slighted, 
and even ridiculed by those over whom he 
was so soon to lord it—we cannot fancy any 
situation of greater torment to one of so 
fierce a spirit. But the end came at last; 
and, on the evening of Wednesday, the 26th 
of February 1814, “the little man with the 
capes,” (as he was scornfully called by one of 
his fellow-servants of the public—others had 
nick-named him “ Arnold’s hard bargain,’”’) 
made that first appearance in the character of 
Shylock, which will never be forgotten, so 
long as any trouble themselves with the re- 
cords of the sock and buskin. 

From this time forth—from the moment 
when the managers, marvelling at the trea- 
sure which had fallen into their hands, “ fol- 
lowed him up to his dressing-room with 
oranges and negus,” the current of his for- 
tunes turned. Success followed success; 
homage and gifts were showered upon him— 
more than he could gather. In his second 
character, Richard the Third, he confirmed 
the reputation to which he appeared to the 
odes town to have leaped, as it were, 
with one single bound. Barry Cornwall's 
criticism on his appearance in the character 
of the crook-backed tyrant, is genial and in- 
telligent, and we must give its concluding 

sage :— , 

“We never indeed saw the active and intel- 
ligent Richard represented properly before he 
assumed the part. We lay less stress than other 
persons on certain bright points in his acting. 
We prefer commending the general, unabated, 
unequalled Spirit, that he threw into the cha- 
racter. It was not only his ‘Good night’ to his 
friends before the battie, or his combat and 
death scene, (which were magnificent ;) but all 
the life and business of the play were given ina 
way that no other actor, in our recollection, 
ever approached in point of excellence. We 
have been told that some writer of memoirs, 
who appears to have been fonder of ‘ dignity’ 
than of nature, says, after witnessing the terrible 
death-scene in Richard, ‘I left Kean acting 
Cribb and Belcher!’ The reader will smile 
when he hears that the fight and death in Ri- 
chard, particularly where Kean used to strike at 
his adversary after having lost his sword (the 
action which the writer objects to), were actu- 
ally coprep from the death of an officer, who 
fell in one of the battles of Spain! So much 
for the criticism of those who are perpetually 
complaining of ‘ want of dignity.’ ‘These per- 
sons would hide Nature herself in ermine, and 
thrust a lay figure before us, and demand our 
sympathy, or bid us fall down and worship it.” 

On the 12th of March Kean appeared as 
Hamlet. Here, too, we must extract a pas- 
sage from the speculations of his biographer, 
in place of giving any stage anecdotes ; our 
readers, we are sure, will find it a welcome 
relief :— 

“The character of Hamlet has been much 
discussed ; and critics have bewildered them- 
selves in attempting to make it compact, to re- 
concile one event with another, and to assign 
a reason for every individual occurrence. And 
this would have been well, had they been deal- 
ing with any other dramatist: for itis the vice 
of dramatists and biographers in general, to 
Square their characters so as to suit a certain 
preconceived idea of their own. They resolve 
that their personages shall be guided by certain 
Motives, or perform certain actions, because it 
accords with their own idea of ‘the class’ (the 
Prince or the peasant, the tyrant or the lover) 








which their hero is called upon torepresent. A 
lover must be all passion, a lawyer all chicanery, 
a tyrant all cruelty and caprice. Shakspeare 
alone was wiser than all others, and allowed 
whomsoever he created to wander according to 
their own will. He did not tyrannise over them. 
Hamlet was a prince, but he was not (like 
Racine’s and Voltaire’s heroes) necessarily 
grandiloquent. He was a lover, but he was not 
absorbed by love. He was learned and wise in 
speculations; but in deeds he was not conse- 
quently wise. Refined and thoughtful he was 
in the highest degree. He lets fail more maxims 
than any other of Shakspeare’s characters. If 
Lear utters grander things, Hamlet is the wiser 
man. He is book-wise—wise by dint of reading 
and solitary thinking. Hamlet has the wisdom 
of a philosopher, Richard of a man of the world, 
Falstaff of a man of the town, Iago of the incar- 
nation of evil. We have not so much sympathy 
with the actions of Hamlet, as with those of 
many others. We do not go hand in hand with 
him when he acts; but we respond to his re- 
flections, because they contain a true picture of 
the waywardness of the human mind. * * * 

“Nothing can be more prepossessing than 
our first acquaintance with Hamlet; nothing 
can be more complete than his whole story. 
Why do we strive to make him ‘the represen- 
tative of a class,’ or to assign reasons for every- 
thing he does, when he acts evidently without 
premeditation? Is not one of the objects of the 
play to write down the history of human weak- 
ness and inconsistency; to show how a man, 
meditative, retired, abstracted, would act when 
forced into the busy scenes of common exist- 
ence?” 

Mrs. Garrick, who appears to have taken 
a great and friendly interest in Kean’s suc- 
cess, sent for him after she had witnessed 
his appearance in Hamlet, and made him 
act the closet scene over with her “in her 
husband’s manner.” On the 5th of May the 
tragedian added Othello to the list of his 
triumphs. We are half tempted to give the 
sound and discriminating passage in which 
Barry Cornwall fathoms the mystery of this 
splendid character; but we have no right to 
forestall the pleasure of our readers, and 
shall content ourselves with saying, that, like 
all the criticism which is set before us—the 
“bread” to the “sack” of the livelier and 
more anecdotical part of these pages—it is 
fresh and sincere, and is not disfigured by 
any of the conceits, either of fancy or diction, 
with which theatrical annalists usually con- 
trive to give their thoughts, even when most 
poetical,—‘“ a lamp-oil and orange-peel 
twist.” For the same reasons, we shall not 
attempt an account of Kean’s appearance in 
his subsequent characters; but, before we 
return from the critical to the personal parts 
of the book, we cannot but indulge ourselves 
with a passage of poetical writing which 
concerns the hero of what some one has 
called Shakspeare’s “ only love play.” 

** Romeo is an impersonation of all that we 
imagine to belong to youthful love—its buoy- 
ancy, its extravagance, its sudden head-long 
confidence, its soaring hallucinations, its deep 
and extreme despair. It commences without 
fear, or judgment, or calculation. It proceeds 
through all difficulties, without any guide, save 
its own desires, and the eyes of the divinity 
which it worships. It ‘wanders at its own 
sweet will;’ gushing forth in thrilling sounds, 
like the spring which casts itself down upon a 
rocky and perplexed country, and finds an outlet 
at last. Its thoughts are all vernal, lovely, 
fresh, and full of music,—‘ silver sweet ;’ some- 
times blushing into images of beauty; some- 
times, as it were, impalpable and beyond our 





guess, but haunting us like a rare and subtle 
odour ; 

(Upon thy wings bring delicate perfumes !) 
sometimes leaving a sweet languor in our ears, 
like a melody that never can be forgotten. It 
associates itself with all that is desirable, in the 
world about us, all that is grateful to the senses, 
or pleasant to the soul. It stimulates the ima- 
gination, till out of materials at once real and 
fantastical, it frames a paradise too bright for 
anything but hope to dwell in, but to which all 
that is whispered in this sweet Italian love-story, 
(at the midnight masque, in the garden, by 
moonlight, in the balcony at break of day,) seem 
emphatically to belong.” 

To retrace our steps a little—there are few, 
and those only of the highest order of mind, 
whom success tames and renders thoughtful. 
Kean was assuredly not one of the number. 
We find him, in the plenitude of his inso- 
lence committing a thousand extravagances: 
seducing the unwary stage manager (Mr. 
Raymond, who had prophesied his failure in 
Shylock,) to a carouse over a punch-bowl, 
and then throwing the liquor in his face,—the 
revenge of a tragedy king!—spurring his 
horse Shylock up and down the steps of the 
theatre—purchasing a yacht in a sudden 
moment of conviviality—or playing with his 
lion in Clarges Street, a pleasant drawing- 
room companion for the nervous! We 
cannot pretend to follow him through the 
range of parts he played, and the successes 
he gained in England and America. Some 
of our readers may have already cried 
“ Enough!” and those who seek for further 
detail will find it better given at length in 
the pleasant pages of Barry Cornwall. But 
we must draw upon them for one more anec- 
dote of “the man in all his waywardness,” 
before we close our notice :— 

“ Cooke was buried in New York; and when 
Kean was there, he visited what was supposed 
to be his grave. Being a great admirer of the 
dead tragedian, he caused his body to be taken 
up and removed to another place, and over the 
new grave he erected a mot t, in h 
of the actor’s genius. In the transition, from 
the old grave to the new, Kean abstracted one 
of the toe-bones. It was a little black relic, 
and might have passed for a tobacco-stopper. 
Some persons even said, ‘ How do you know 
that this belonged to Cooke?’ but the indigna- 
tion of Kean at such scepticism, stifled all fur- 
ther questioning. He deposited the bone in his 
dressing-case, perfectly satisfied with its iden- 
tity, locked it carefully up, and brought it to 
England. 

“ When he arrived here, the Drury Lane 
Company, rejoicing at the return of their ‘head,’ 
resolved to meet and welcome him at some dis- 
tance from London, and (by their presence) 
grace his entry into the metropolis. Elliston, 
as the principal person of the company, led the 
procession. The actors followed, according to 
rank, and in due time arrived at Barnet. This 
was the place which Kean had appointed for 
receiving them. They were all to breakfast 
there, and then to return, in the tragedian’s 
train, to London. On encountering the great 
actor, they were about to welcome him, each 
after his own fashion, when he stopped them, 
with a serious air. ‘ Before you say a word, 
my merry men,’ said he, ‘ Behold! Fall down, 
and kiss this relic! This is the toe-bone of the 
greatest creature that ever walked the earth— 
of George Frederic Cooke. He was lying with- 
out a monument, till I put one over him. Come, 
down with you all, and kiss the bone !’ Elliston, 
between doubt and reverence, fell upon his 
kneeé and kissed the ridiculous relic. Another 
dropped down with difficulty; (‘ Our son was 
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fat’) Then another came, and another; and 
thus actor after actor followed, from the be- 

inning to the end of the line, till all had per- 
formed the ceremony. They then sat down to 
breakfast,—‘ with what appetite’ we cannot pre- 
tend to say.” 

This bone fancy (which, by the way, seems 
especially to beset travellers in the Land of 
Promise) was not a transient whim; on the 
contrary, the relic was conveyed to London 
in high pomp—Kean declaring that he was 
bringing home a fortune for his son, and 
that, though the Directors of the British 
Museum would give ten thousand pounds 
for his treasure, they should not have it! 
It was placed upon the mantel-piece in his 
library in Clarges Street, with all due rever- 
ence; and vengeance was denounced upon 
all who should touch it without permission. 

“ Here it remained for several months. Oc- 
casionally (to an intelligent visiter), he would 
explain the merits of the bone; but otherwise 
it was honoured only by his own single admira- 
tion. His wife detested the bone. The servants 
hated it. The maids were afraid of it. They 
thought (probably) that it would get up and act. 
But no one ventured to hazard the tragedian’s 
displeasure by meddling with it. At last,—it 
was one dull evening, when Kean had been ab- 
sent from home for several days, and his wife 
was tired of waiting and watching for him—the 
detestable toe-bone presented itself to her sight. 
A few bitter words escaped her. She felt in- 
clined to commit profanation on the relic, but 
contented herself with walking up and down, 
eyeing the object of her husband’s adoration 
with the most sincere disgust. She approached 
again; and finally seized the bone (protecting 
her fingers by a piece of paper), and ‘ canted’ it 
without ceremony into the adjoining garden. 
This garden belonged to the Duke of Portland, 
and contained a well, which was dry; and it 
was into this well that the illustrious bone de- 
scended. In an instant, the House of Portland 
was unconsciously richer, by ten thousand 
pounds, than it had been the hour before. The 
toe-bone was theirs! Was, do we say? Nay it 
is theirs still,—up to this present writing. 

**It may easily be supposed, that a deed of 
this sort could not have been perpetrated with- 
out important consequences. Accordingly, Mrs. 
Kean soon began to experience some fearful 
alarms; and these were not allayed by a thunder- 
ing rap at the door, which announced the trage- 
dian’s return. The door was opened, and he went 
straight into the library,—very drunk. When- 
ever he was drunk, he went to the toe for con- 
solation. But now,—the toe was not there! 
He rang the bell furiously. His wife answered 
the summons, when an inquiry (made in a ter- 
rible voice) met her at the door of the room :— 
*Have you seen Cooke’s toe-bone?’ After a 
little pause, she said, ‘ Cooke's toe-bone, my 
dear?’—‘ Yes,’ returned he, sternly; ‘ why do 
you reiterate my words? Cooke’s toe-bone, I 
say. —‘ My dear,’ said his wife, submissively, 
* T’ll go down and look for it, if you wish:’ and 
she went accordingly. In the meantime, all the 
servants were called up (called out of their 
beds) to assist in the search. The search, as 
will be guessed, was fruitless. The tragedian 
waxed solemn. ‘ Answer me,’ said he, ‘ on your 
souls :— What has become of Cooke’s toe-bone ?’ 
None of them knew. Each could disclaim any 
participation in the robbery with a very safe 
conscience. He was satisfied as to their igno- 
rance, and sent them out of the room ; and then, 
turning to his wife, he addressed her gravely 
and almost sadly,—‘ Mary, your son has lost 
his fortune. He was worth 10,0007. Now he 
is a beggar.’ It occurred to the culprit that 
another trip to America would have enabled 
her husband to bring home even a foot of the 





great Cooke, instead of a toe-bone only; but 
she did not hazard the observation.” 

With this anecdote we leave the actor. It 
is painful to follow him through his degra- 
dation in after years, which is, indeed, too 
fresh in the remembrance of the world to 
require our notice. Here, then, we shake 
hands and part from Barry Cornwall—so 
well pleased with the manner in which he 
has acquitted himself of a task at the best 


unpromising and delicate, that we hope we | 


shall meet him again—and that ere long— 
in the character of biographer. 


A Spaniard’s Scenes and Observations in 
Morocco, §ce.—[Seenen und Beobachtun- 
gen, §c.] Stuttgart: P. Balz; London, 
Black & Young. 

Tuis is a strange little book. The Leipzig 

Catalogue classes it with works of genuine 

biography, travels, &c. ; and its whole tenor 

so far accords with the classification, that 
from beginning to end no attempt is made 
to heighten the interest of, or give effect to, 
the very few adventures narrated; whilst 
many names are introduced for no apparent 
reason, except that the individuals mentioned 
actually bore them. The reader may ask, 
what is there strange in this? Why, in spite 
of it, we doubt the correctness of the clas- 
sification; and that for two reasons. ‘The 
one is, the absence of all explanation as to 
how it chances that a Spaniard, living in 
France, should write in German ; or, if he 
wrote in Spanish, why a German version, not 
called a translation, should be the garb in 
which his ‘Scenes and Observations’ first 
appear ;—the other, that the living German 
novelists are quite as much up to disguising 
fiction under a cold biographical form, as the 

French pseudo-memoir manufacturers. 

The volume professes to be written by Don 
Leon Lopez de la Serna y Espila, a landed 
proprietor of La Mancha, who, being a liberal 
and patriot, convicted of Freemasonry and 
conspiracy, was sentenced to hard labour at 
Ceuta,—fled thence, was retaken at Tangiers, 
turned Mohammedan to avoid being sent 
back to Ceuta—(he says there are 1500 such 
Spanish liberal renegades now in Morocco) 
—spent two years in unsuccessful attempts 
to escape from Africa, and join the ranks of 
Torrijos ;—and at length, after the execution 
of Torrijos, got safely on board a vessel bound 
for France. Whether all this be true or 
false, it is made the vehicle of some few 
curious statements touching the Morocco 
Moors, two or three of which we intend to 
translate. Our first extract shall be one that, 
chronologically, ought to take precedence, 
although shufiled away, by the author, into 
an appendix—we mean the description of 
the lot of the convicts at Ceuta. 

Nothing but the almost impossible possi- 
bility of flight can render a relegation to Ceuta 
preferable to immediate execution. 

From the moment that the condemned set foot 
within the fortress they are tormented with 
shackles fastening two together, with yokes on 
the neck, with weights attached to the feet, with 
stakes fastened upon the back, that wound them 
as they move, with blows, inhuman crowding 
together, ill-usage, misery, hunger, and naked- 
ness. All those having authority over them, 
make it their amusement to torture and destroy 
them in every way that a brutal imagination 
can devise. Into dens where scarcely forty men 
could find room, they cram a hundred. Here 
they are placed in rows, each one squatting 





between another's knees, leaving the narroweg 
possible gangway in the middle; and few nights 
pass in which one or more do not die of suffocg, 
tion. When to this is added the Mingling of 
all classes, from the highly educated and refineg 
patriot to the coarsest ruffian footpad, the suffer. 
ing of a whole night so spent may be conceived, 
These dens are lighted and watched, with a view 
to the maintenance of order; but the watchmen, 
like all the other functionaries who chance to 
enter, lay about them at their pleasure with 
whips, and even strike dead whoever looks 
askance at them. The slain are thrown out 
without further ceremony. The food consists of 
bad bread and prison soup, of which every one 
through whose hands the provisions pass, from 
the highest to the lowest, steals as much as he 
can. By day the convicts are taken, in their 
shackles, to work at the fortifications, which are 
in so perfect a state as to make it evident that 
the only object is to inflict pain, and compel 
those, who have either money or decent clothing, 
to purchase, by their sacrifice, an exemption from 
this toil. None of those condemned to hard 
labour can well escape being thus despoiled; 
and there are generally from 100 to 150 of these 
poor wretches confined to their dens from abso. 
lute nakedness. 

From this detestable penal fortress, which 
a Spanish presidio literally is, Don Leon, 
with one companion, Don Manuel Figueroa, 
escaped by sea to ‘Tetuan. Upon their ar- 
rival there, they were taken before the Pasha, 

He inquired into our views, and then orderedus 
to be conducted to the house of the French Viee- 
Consul. This was a Jew named Abudaran, who 
acted as Vice-Consul not for France only, but also 
for Spain, Denmark, and some other powers. It 
was now the evening of the Jewish Sabbath. We 
were conducted to a saloon, and were confounded 
bya sight the more unexpected as we had hitherto 
seen only filth and misery amongst the Moors, 
and had imbibed ludicrous notions of the Jews. 
The saloon was brilliantly illuminated; and 
upon elegant carpets, along the sides, sat, in the 
Turkish fashion, a number of young maidens, 
whose striking beauty and rich attire shone 
dazzlingly in the glare of light, and seemed to 
transport us,as by magic, into atemple of Venus. 
They wore a crimson corset, with short tight 
sleeves, gorgeously and elegantly embroidered 
with gold, which threw into wonderful relief the 
full alabaster bosom ; the long and wide shift 
sleeves fastened back to show the bare arm; 
necklaces of pearl and coral richly wrought ; long 
earrings resting upon the shoulders, and even 
upon the bosom ; two long tresses of hair braided 
at the ends with gold cord and tassels ; a hand- 
some silk handkerchief passed under the chin, 
and skilfully fastened at the top of the head, in 
such nice unison with the elegant arrangement 
of the hair, that the whole was secured together 
on the forehead by a costly diadem. Add to this, 
a fair complexion, regular and delicate features, 
large, black, long, oval-shaped, flashing eyes, 
long eyelashes, high, well-pencilled eyebrows,— 
charms that they most needlessly improve by 
painting their eyebrows—all this, enhanced by 
the dazzling light and the contrast of our own 
situation, no wonder that we stood confounded, 
abashed, and speechless. 

The most beautiful of these beautiful 
damsels, the daughter of the cosmopolite 
Vice-Consul, treated the fugitives with cour- 
teous kindness; but the only result was, that 
her Jew father, pretending to send them to 
the French Consul-General at Tangiers, be- 
trayed them into the hands of the Spanish 
Consul ;—whence their forced apostacy. They 
were scarcely acknowledged as complete re- 
negades, when they were detected in an 
attempt to escape. The punishment is death, 
from which the good-natured Pasha of Tan- 
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giers saved them, by sending them to Fez, 
to the Sultan, commonly called Emperor of 
Morocco, professedly to be there executed 
by his order. 

What was our astonishment when the Sultan, 
instead of pronouncing sentence of death upon 
us, received us kindly, as being warmly recom- 
mended by the Pasha of Tangiers. * * * The 
Sultan wished to have a clear idea of the ill- 
usage we had undergone from the Spanish Con- 
sul—(which had provoked them to profess them- 
selves Mohammedans)—he therefore sent for a 
Jew, whom we were to cord, to blind, to gag,&c. 
in representation of what our condition had been 
when they were dragging us on board ship. 

In Morocco, Don Leon met with great 
kindness, and as great cruelty, according to 
the several dispositions of the persons into 
whose hands he fell; and he occasionally 
supported himself by practising as a physi- 
cian, upon the strength of his experience in 
the hospital at Ceuta. But these ‘ Scenes’ 
we pass over, and prefer turning to some of 
his ‘ Observations.’ The following relates to 
the law and practice of Morocco concerning 
theft :-— 

In peace time, the Pasha, the Aleayde, or the 
community, are bound to make good every theft 
committed within their jurisdiction, provided the 
said theft be committed before four o'clock in the 
afternoon ; subsequent to that hour, every one 
travels at his own risk. In war time, this re- 
sponsibility ceases altogether. When a robbery 
is proved, the Pasha’s people call upon the com- 
munity to assemble; and if the summons be 
disregarded, they ascend a hill, where they shake 
a large cloth—the signal of instantly assembling. 
They meet, question each other, investigate, and 
the thief is usually detected, for they know each 
other well, and practise no forbearance, even 
when the criminal is a relation,—concealment, 
in such cases, being, by their religion, a crime. 
The thief loses a hand, unless the person robbed 
solicits the remission of the punishment; upon 
a second conviction he loses the other hand ; and 
upon a third his life—[We hardly see how it 
should ever come to this, from the difficulty of 
stealing without hands, alias pickers and stealers. | 
—But such cases rarely occur : for, being always 
at war amongst themselves, they have abundant 
occasions of robbing with impunity; indeed, 
plunder usually is the sole object of their wars. 
No more ceremony is required for striking off a 
criminal’s head than for giving him the bastinado. 

Two or three soldiers seize the offender, extort 
the confession of his crime, and lead him along 
in complete uncertainty, though not unsuspicious, 
of his destiny. When he least expects it, they 
suddenly halt, bid him repeat his profession of 
faith, and a soldier, who has walked behind 
him, armed with a good sabre, suddenly strikes 
off his head. If the first stroke fails, he strikes 
on till the head falls; but they are generally so 
strong, so well practised, and so expert, that a 
second blow is seldom required. ‘The head is 
presented to the Pasha in proof that the sen- 
tence has been executed; and he reports the 
affair to the Sultan; for the Sultan is properly 
the lord or owner of all the heads in his empire. 

The Morocco Moors do not, it seems, un- 
derstand gunnery; wherefore renegades are 
usually employed to serve their artillery. 
Don Leon Lopez was so employed upon oc- 
casion of the Sultan’s marching against a 
revolted province ; and he gives us the fol- 
lowing account of Morocco rebellions, with 
which we shall close our notice of his real 
or imaginary ‘ Scenes and Observations.’ 

Civil wars and revolutions are very frequent 
in this country ; but they usually consist of little 
more than one province marching against another, 
to ravage and plunder it; or of a province refusing 
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to pay the taxes due to the Sultan; or of the 
troops mutinying because they are unpaid. Never 
is any alteration in the system of government the 
object of a rebellion: the utmost change ever 
thought of is in the person of the ruler ; and this 
very rarely occurs, and then as the consequence 
of some very general popular commotion. Even 
such seraglio intrigues as at Constantinople so 
often produce the deposal or death of a reigning 
Padishah, are here uncommon ; and if a Sultan 
be dethroned, as the last Sultan was, it is the 
result of wars arising out of the above-mentioned 
causes, 

When a province revolts, the inhabitants 
collect their tents, and form a circle, within 
which they inclose their flocks, herds, and other 
property ; then the men capable of bearing arms 
mount on horseback, and arrange their measures 
of offence or defence. Along the paths leading 
to their lurking place they leave dead animals, 
in token that they will rather die than submit. 
The Sultan first tries means of conciliation, in- 
viting the rebels to return to tranquillity. If 
they persist in contumacy, he commissions the 
adjoining provinces to attack and plunder the 
revolted province, reserving, however, as his own 
share of the booty, the prisoners, the arms, and 
the horses, which he distributes at his own dis- 
cretion. If the revolt cannot be thus quelled, 
the Sultan takes the field in person, and this, if 
he chance to prove unable to cope with the in- 
surgents, may lead to a revolution. Upon the 
Sultan’s marching, follows, on the part of the 
rebels, a declaration of independence, the with- 
holding of all taxes, and the proclamation of a 
provincial chief. This is the present condition 
of several provinces lying in a mountainous 
region, full of defiles, betwixt Tetuan and Oran ; 
information which is important to Spaniards, for 
Christians escaping into that district from the 
penal fortresses of Pefion de Alhucema and 
Melilla, are sold as slaves by these savage Moors; 
and the traffic in Christian slaves being now ab- 
rogated in Morocco and the Turkish dependen- 
cies, they never escape from this wild district, 
which may well be termed the Christian's grave. 

* 


When the Sultan marches against rebels, he 
pitches his camp in their vicinity, but not in vil- 
lages, which it is not lawful for him to enter ; and 
even in his capital, his palace is built at the very 
outside edge of the town. He now exhorts the 
rebels to submit and pay a pecuniary fine, threat- 
ening them with an onslaught in case of refusal. 
If they accept the terms offered, they, in presence 
of the Sultan, and standing so as to face the point 
in which the sun rises, slaughter several cows, 
repeatedly pronouncing the formula, Bismillah 
(in the name of God), If they will not be re- 
conciled to the Sultan the fighting now begins, 
at first by detachments from either side, which 
are reinforced or recalled at pleasure. This lasts 
for several days: at length the Sultan gives no- 
tice that he will pay a certain sum for every 
rebel’s head. Then the battle rages, and heads 
are brought in hanging by one ear from the point 
of the bayonet. These the Sultan pays for, and 
sends to the neighbouring towns and villages, 
where they are nailed up against the gates as an 
admonition and scarecrow to future malecon- 
tents. Should the Sultan prove the weaker in 
the contest, I have already said what may follow. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

* Landseer’s Sabean Researches, No. 1X.'’— 
In this lecture, Mr. Landseer has examined the 
antiquarian and historical value of some sculp- 
tured rocks, found close to the mouth of the 
river Lycus, in Northern Syria. On one of 
these the name of Ramses II. has been found, 
and the Lecturer very reasonably conjectures, 
thatthis monument was sculptured to commemo- 
rate that conqueror’s Syrian campaign. The age 
of Ramses II., generally supposed to be the same 





as Sesostris, has not been accurately determined, 
and various plausible reasons may be given for 
our finding no trace of his conquest of Palestine 
in the Jewish Scriptures; Mr. Landseer inclines 
to Milman’s opinion, that his invasion of Pales- 
tine and Pheenicia, occurred while the children 
of Israel were wandering in the desert. Near this 
monument is one of a different age and nation ; 
the figure of a king leaning on a sceptre, covered 
almost completely with a iform inscription, 
which the learned have been as yet unable to 
decipher. Mr. Landseer, having carefully ex- 
amined an accurate cast of this monument, 
brought to England by Mr. Bonomi, declares 
that the figure represents some Assyrian con- 
queror: he founds his conclusion on astrono- 
mical reasoning :—*‘ The astronomical signs 
and symbols which are clustered in the upper 
left-hand quadrant, or space between the ponti- 
fical tiara, worn by the monarch, and the cir- 
cumscribing arch—which I shall now proceed to 
interpret—will, if I mistake not, enable us to 
pronounce within what period, and to what time 
of the year, the monument refers; but do not 
enable me to state the particular year in which 
it was sculptured, or which it commemorates, 
because the same conjunction of the celestial 
phenomena which is here displayed, was of an- 
nual recurrence in the latitude to which the 
sculptures of Al Kelb (the Lycus) are referable, 
throughout those seven or eight centuries during 
which the colure of the vernal equinox inter- 
sected the Hyades and Pleiades, or passed 
through the head and shoulders of the zodiacal 
Bull, where these remarkable stars are posited.” 
The process of reasoning thus announced, is 
carried through with great ingenuity, and though 
the proof is not beyond exception, it is as per- 
fect as could reasonably be expected in tracing 
the origin of a mutilated work of art, that has 
been exposed to the injuries of time during at 
least twenty-five centuries. ’ 

‘ Wright's Last of the Corbes.'—This tale is 
founded on that most calamitous period of Irish 
history, the Civil War of 1641. The author is 
a clergyman of the Established Church, but he 
has not allowed prejudice to warp his judgment ; 
indeed, the only error of his book is, that he has 
given too much amiability to all parties. There 
were few ages that displayed the strength and 
the weakness of human nature in such vivid 
colours, as the close of the reign of Charles I. ; 
the characters of those who acted a conspicuous 
part in the English contest have been drawn by 
powerful pens, but those who were the agents 
in a far more complicated convulsion, the Irish 
civil war, are scarcely known by name to the 
general reader. We should gladly receive the 
biographies of some of these leaders from a 
writer so impartial as Mr. Wright. 


Scenes of the Nineteenth Century—[Il Vee- 
chio Soldato, o sia alcune scene del Secolo XIX. det 
gia Capitano Italiano, A. F. \—It is strange, after 
years of professional criticism, that we can still 
be duped by the trickery, the rhodomontade, 
and the verbiage of book-makers ! We acknow- 
ledge our simplicity, whilst confessing that, when 
we read in the title-page of these little volumes, 
the Old Soldier’s Scenes of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by the erst Italian Captain, we looked for 
reminiscences of Napoleon’s multifarious cam- 
paigns; that when we further read, in the pre- 
face, of the writer’s wish to emulate our Addison, 
or even the French pseudo-Addison, Jouy, we 
looked for some sort of imitation of the Specta- 
tor, or of the Hermite de la Chaussée d’ Antin.— 
Alas! for the disappointments to which human 
expectations are obnoxious. Ethical specula- 
tions we found none ; pictures of manners, none; 
playful satire, none, although some vitupera- 
tion; amusement little; and of information, we 
think, no more than this, which we extract in 
the benevolent wish to spare our readers the 
petty labour, to which our duty condemns us, of 
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seeking for a needle in a bundle of hay—to wit, 
that Italian physicians of the present day so far 
copy Sangrado as to bleed and bleed until the 
patient dies of exhaustion: that the cultivation 
of rice is superseding that of the vine, even upon 
hill sides—we guess not how these rice fields 
are laid and kept under water, as they must be, 
we believe—to the destruction of the health and 
comeliness of the Lombards; and, finally, that 
the grandest, and eke the merriest, silk spinnery 
in the world, has been recently established at 
Casal-Buttano. 

‘ Tragedies and other Poems, by Silvio Pellico 
da Saluzzo.’—[Tragedie ed altri verse, §c.J— 
This collection cannot fail to be welcome to the 
Italian reader; but the name and works of Pel- 
lico have been so often before the public, that it 
will be sufficient if, on this occasion, we an- 
nounce the publication, and state that it is neat 
and compendious. 

‘ Leclerq’s Proverbes Dramatiques.’—‘ Pro- 
verbes Dramatiques’ are a species of minor 
drama, designed for domestic representation. 
Those of Leclerq have been justly popular in 
France, as correct representations of living man- 
ners, They have been re-published here by M. 
Lefebvre, as a guide both to the fashionable tone 
of French conversation and Parisian manners, 
and they are well suited for the purpose. 

‘Hours of Thought, by J. M.’—It will be 
better perhaps—certainly least painful to the 
reviewer—to let J. M. speak for himself. Here 
is part of a rhapsody to ‘ Ellen.’ 

Her locks they are dark and in curl, 
Her face so exceedingly fair ; 

And down by her cheeks does unfurl, 
In lustre, her beautiful hair : 

In fact, of the whole, her address 

Outdoes all that words can express. 

* Songs of the Prophets, with Prose Remarks, and 
Metrical Versions.’—We hope that there are but 
few who apply themselves to the composition 
of what are called religious books, from other 
motives than a desire of doing good. The idea 
of such works being manufactured, because the 
ware is marketable, is a painful and degrading 
one. This hope often disposes us to be charit- 
ably brief, when, as mere critics, we ought, 
perhaps, to be severe; the present is one of the 
number. The lyrical poetry interspersed through- 
out the Scriptures, require no ditfuse and feeble 
commentaries to be rendered intelligible, and the 
placing a miserable prosaic metrical version 
beside them, argues neither good taste nor humi- 
lity in the compiler of these ‘ Songs of the Pro- 
phets.’ 

‘ Helen, of Coquetdale, with Fragments in 
Verse, by a late Fellow of Oriel College.’—If 
strong religious feeling were sufficient to make 
a poet, the author of this little book would 
have a right to a place among the sons of song ; 
but there are other requisites, which it would 
be ungracious to mention. 

‘The Life, §c., of the Rev. Samuel Walker, 
B.A., formerly of Truro, in Cornwall, by the Rev. 
Edwin Sidney, M.A.’—A memoir of a diligent 
and faithful minister, with copious extracts 
from his sermons and papers relative to the 
church discipline he established and maintained 
in his own parish. There are no traits of per- 
sonal interest in the biography likely to be ac- 
ceptable to general readers. 

‘ Yeates’s Remarks on the History of Ancient 
Egypt. —A commentary on those passages in 
the Old Testament, in which reference is made 
to Egyptian History. 

* Sketches of the Beginning and the End in the 
Life of Gherardo di Lucca.’—We can find neither 
head nor tail of this “beginning and end.” It 
appears to be a story of love, jealousy, the In- 
quisition, made impressive by asterisks, dashes, 
and “little crooked things that ask questions.” 

‘ Lee’s Catechism of Natural Philosophy.’ —*‘ Mur- 
ray’s Catechism of Political Economy.’—We have 
too often stated our objections to school books 





in a catechetical form, to repeat them here; 
nor should we allude to the subject, had not 
some persons confounded the catechetical with 
the interrogative system. © If the little works 
before us, instead of being broken into ques- 
tion and answer, had been continuously written 
with questions for examination, at the end of 
each chapter, they would have merited high 
praise. The substance of both is excellent, but 
the form we cannot approve. 

* Baxter's British Flowering Plants,’ has ad- 
vanced to No. 34; and, ‘ Sowerby’s small edition 
of English Botany,’ to No. 73. Both these works 
continue to merit the favourable opinion we 
have already given of them. 

‘ A Catechism of Gardening, for the use of Vitl- 
lage Schools and Cottagers.’—Nothing can well 
be worse adapted to the plan of question and 
answer, than such a subject as gardening; and 
it must be confessed, that the author of this 
pamphlet has not succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulty. He has, however, produced a series 
of good directions in a very cheap form; and 
this will recommend his work to many. We 
must add, however, that the want of an index 
is a great defect, and that as we do not precisely 
understand what the author means by “ adduc- 
ing axioms from experience,” it may be worth 
his while to consider, whether cottagers are 
likely to have more success. The language 
wants simplifying throughout. 

* The Labourer’s Friend.’—This is a selection 
from the publications of the Labourer’s Friend 
Society, designed to show the advantages re- 
sulting from allotting land for cottage husbandry. 
We have always felt a deep interest in the pro- 
ceedings of this society. Even if the system of 
allotment should fail to produce all the benefits 
expected from it, much good must be derived 
from having the attention of benevolent and in- 
telligent persons directed to the condition of the 
labouring poor. 

* A few Observations on the Natural History of 
the Sperm Whale, §c. by Thomas Beale, Sur- 
geon, &c.’—A short paper, first read at a meet- 
ing of the Eclectic Society of London, and 
honoured with its silver medal. The descrip- 
tions of the habits of the animal in feeding, 
swimming, and breathing, afford curious and 
entertaining information. 

The dangers attendant on the capture of this 
leviathan of the deep, when the boats unluckily 
fall in with what is called a “ fighting whale,” 
are not few, nor trifling, as the following ex- 
tract declares : —‘ It is a well-authenticated 
fact, that an American whale ship, the Essex, 
was destroyed in the South Pacific Ocean, by an 
enormous sperm whale. While the greater part 
of the crew were away in the boats, killing 
whales, the few people remaining on board saw 
an enormous whale come up close to the ship; 
and when very near, he appeared to sink down 
for the purpose of avoiding the vessel, and in 
doing so, he struck his body against some part 
of the keel, which was broken off by the force 
of the blow, and floated to the surface. The 
whale was then observed to rise a short distance 
from the ship, and to come apparently with 
great fury towards it, striking one of the bows 
with his head, with amazing force, and com- 
pletely ‘staving it in.’ The ship of course 
immediately filled and fell over on her side, in 
which dreadful position the poor fellows in the 
boats saw their only home, and distant from 
the nearest land many hundred miles. On re- 
turning to the wreck, they found the few who had 
been left on board, hastily congregated in a re- 
maining whale boat, into which they had scarcely 
time to take refuge before the vessel capsized. 
They with much difficulty obtained a scanty 
supply of provisions from the wreck, their only 
support on along and dreary passage before 
them, to the coast of Peru, to which they en- 
deayoured to make the best of their way.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Our good city has, of late, become wondrous 
prolific in chefs-d'ceuvre of the old masters, We 
had last week to notice the “ Leonardo of Buck. 
lersbury,” a little before, the “Titian of Pal] 
Mall,” and a new discovery, with still greater 
name, the “ Raffael of Cornhill,” now calls on 
us for attention. The next thing, we Suppose, 
will be the * Michael Angelo of Threa‘ineedle. 
street”; and who knows, perhaps the “ Apelles 
of Aldermanbury,” or the * Zeuxis of St. Giles’s™! 
However, the Raffael has, in truth, some fair 
pretensions, which we proceed to enumerate. It 
is said to be the Primodan Raffael, inherited from 
Cardinal Mazarin, who got it from the collection 
of Francis the First, who got it from a friend of 
Sanzio, who got it from Sanzio himself. Now, 
here is a grand pedigree—only to be authen. 
ticated. But again, Horace Vernet, Baron 
Gros, and M. Ingres, have, it seems, furnished 
the proprietor with written opinions of the high 
value and originality of his picture. He has, 
likewise, obtained a similar testimonial from one 
of our most knowing amateurs. Nevertheless, 
we, who are aware of a fact which, perhaps, some 
of our fellow citizens forget, viz. that genuine 
Raffaels are not quite so “ plenty as blackberries,” 
must beg leave to be a little less precipitate in 
our enthusiasm. The picture, without doubt, is 
a superior one,—we may affirm, capital. But 
there are points—such as those thick-painted 
hands and eyes, which can neither be called 
beauty-spots, nor even spots in the sun, like the 
blemishes of Raffael: these, together with a 
general want of that refinement as to expression, 
purity of contour, and glassiness, if not golden. 
ness, of tone, distinctive of the master, make us 
sceptical of its originality, though not of its 
merits. We should not at all wish, by unfa- 
vourable criticism, to assist in banishing a good 
picture to Munich or the Hermitage—even a 
good Penni, if not a valuable Raffael. But we 
submit, that 9000/. (the sum asked) would be 
too much even for a fac-simile of the * Belle 
Jardiniére,” unless indubitably by Sanzio him. 
self. No one could lose much, however, by 
giving first-rate copy price for it. It may be 
worth mentioning, that at Trumbull’s sale in 
1795, there was a Belle Jardiniére, professing to 
be the Primodan, sold for 890/. to Mr. West: 
what has become of it? or is this the same? A 
document, on the back, declared that the picture 
had been transferred from wood to canvas, by 
Hacquin, in 1767. Yet, the proprietor of the 
Cornhill picture asserts it to have been purchased 
by him from Mr. Trumbull, and in his possession 
alone for more than thirty years! It was re- 
transferred to canvas in 1829; but the former 
canvas, with Hacquin’s declaration, is offered to 
public inspection. 

There is a new picture now exhibiting at 
the Diorama, Regent's Park, more remarkable 
than any of its predecessors. We allude to the 
‘Interior of the Church of Santa Croce at Flo- 
rence.’ The illusion of perspective in this pic- 
ture is singularly fine, and some very striking 
effects of light and shadow are afterwards ex- 
hibited ; or, to say the truth, appear to suc- 
ceed each other with a vraisemblance almost 
perfect. While we are looking upon the stately 
monuments and receding aisles of this gloomy 
old cathedral, twilight comes on slowly, and 
deepens, until its arches, and pillars, and tombs, 
are all but lost in darkness. A distant funeral 
procession of monks, bearing torches (something 
too pigmy-like, however), crosses the nave at the 
extreme distance,—and presently, when it has 
vanished, the building appears brilliantly illu- 
minated by chandeliers and lamps before the 
different shrines; and the chairs round the prin- 
cipal altar, which, when seen by daylight, had 
been all unoccupied, are now crowded with de- 
yotees, assembled to celebrate the “ messe @ 
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minuit.” The solemnity of the scene is height- 
ened by the organ music introduced ; and, could 
the intense and inky blackness of some of the 
shadows be mellowed and tamed down a little, 
we should not have one fault to find with what, 
after all, is a very extraordinary work of art. 
The other view in the ‘Campo Vaccino at Rome,’ 
did not strike us as being particularly inter- 
esting. 

As one pleasant proof of the interest excited 
by Lady Morgan’s recent papers, which have 
appeared in our columns, we should mention a 
lithograph of Milton’s house, faithfully drawn by 
Mr. Franklin, and dedicated to Lady Morgan, 
which is just on the eve of publication. 


It has this week been decided by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, that the 
design for rebuilding the Houses of Parliament 
should be left open to general competition ; that 
the style of the buildings should be either Gothic 
or Elizabethan ; that commissioners should be 
appointed to decide on the merits of the several 
plans offered, and assign the grounds for their 
preference, if called on; that 500/. should be 
given to each of the parties whose plan is select- 
ed; but that the successful competitor should 
not be considered as having necessarily a claim 
to be intrusted with the execution of the work, 
but should, if not so employed, receive an addi- 
tional reward of 10007. These suggestions appear 
to us very judicious. 

Among other strangers attracted to London in 
the hopes of fame and profit, we may mention 
a M. Sudre, who visits England with the purpose 
of bringing before the public a very ingenious 
system of conveying intelligence by means of 
the seven primitive musical sounds. He has 
invented a system, in which these are employed 
to represent the four-and-twenty letters of the 
alphabet; and, of course, to be combined in 
words or sentences of any length. We had an 
opportunity, a few evenings ago, of seeing his in- 
vention fully tested, and are satisfied that, in 
theory at least, it is thoroughly efficient. It is 
his purpose to apply it to telegraphic communi- 
cation in all cases where vision is interrupted, 
and the thing is worthy of the careful examina- 
tion of all who are curious in such matters. Is 
not some plan of the kind hinted at in the Mar- 
quis of Worcester’s * Century of Inventions’ ? 

We have heard many fragments of concerts 
since our last report. Of the pianistes, Mrs. T. 
Bridgman and Miss Dickens, who gave their 
soirées yesterday week in the evening—the one 
at the Marylebone Institution, the other at the 
Royal Academy of Music in Tenterden Strect 
(within hearing of the greater doings going on 
at the same time at Hanover Square Rooms)— 
we can say but little. Each lady was playing 
her best ; the former had Stockhausen and Miss 
Masson to sing, and Lindley and Dragonetti to 
play a Corelli Trio (with Banister), and more to 
come, after we left: the latter had all the strength 
of the Academy—Miss Postans, Mr. Grattan 
Cooke, and Mr. Balfe ; and, best of all, a very 
full room. Nor can we give anything more than 
a passing notice of Mr. James King’s Vocal 
Concert, which took place on Tuesday evening 
(who, indeed, could bear to miss Grisi and La- 
blache in ‘La Prova’?), and yet the grave and 
sacred music of which his scheme was most 
judiciously made up, came fresh and welcome 
upon the ear, and was a thousand times more 
acceptable to us than worn-out opera bravuras 
and duets in a concert-room. We are very glad, 
too, to have heard Miss Masson’s *‘ Ye sacred 
Priests’—it was very near first-rate singing. 
This lady deserves much praise for the variety 
of music (all of it good) which she studies; other 
of our concert singers would do well to follow her 
example. The other vocalists who appeared, 
were Miss Hawes, Mrs, E. Seguin, Miss Wood- 

yatt, Messrs, Horncastle, Bellamy, E, Taylor, 


Parry, jun., &c., and Masters Howe and Coward, 
with a chorus. 

A week or two ago we called public attention 
to the approaching farewell benefit of Miss 
Kelly; we have now only to remind them that 
it is fixed for Monday next. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 28.— Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart., 
V.P., in the chair. 

A paper, entitled ‘On the influence of the 
tricuspid valve of the heart on the circulation 
of the blood,’ by T. W. King, Esq., communi- 
cated by Thomas Bell, Esq. F.R.S., was partly 
read. 

June 4.—-The Rev. George Peacock, V.P., in 
the chair. 

The reading of Mr. King’s paper,‘ On the in- 
fluence of the tricuspid valve of the heart on the 
circulation of the blood,’ begun at the last meet- 
ing, was resumed and concluded. 

A report was read of a Committee for collect- 
ing information respecting the occurrence of, 
and the more remarkable phenomena connected 
with the earthquakes lately felt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chichester, by J. P. Gruggen, Esq., 
communicated in a letter to P. M. Roget, M.D., 
Sec. R.S. 

The following gentlemen were elected Foreign 
Members of the Society :—viz. M. Elie de Beau- 
mont, M. Frederic Cuvier, M. P. Flourens, Pro- 
fessor Hansen, Dr. Rosenberger. 

The Society adjourned over Whitsun week, 
to meet again on the 18th instant. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCTETY. 

May 25,—Sir John Barrow, President, in the 
chair.—A report of the proceedings of the late 
anniversary meeting was first read, on which the 
President returned thanks for the honour done 
him by his election. After this, two papers were 
read,—one an account of the Island of Ascen- 
sion, written by Mrs. Colonel Power, and com- 
municated by Joseph Sabine, Esq. ; the other 
an account of the Ovahs,a powerful tribe in the 
interior of Madagascar, communicated by Capt. 
Locke Lewis, R.E. 

1, The Island of Ascension is chiefly interest- 
ing from the examples which it furnishes of 
changes wrought, even in climate, by very recent 
cultivation. A few years ago it rose a bare and 
barren cinder out of the waters, yielding nothing 
to voyagers except turtle, and a very little fresh 
water, painfully collected, when required, from 
one or two dropping springs. It had not even 
a native verdure with which to relieve the eye, 
but was everywhere dry, and hard, and cinerous, 
When Bonaparte, however, was confined in St. 
Helena, it was occupied, by way of precaution, 
by a party of marines; and has so rapidly im- 
proved under their charge, and been found so 
healthy, and otherwise so convenient for the re- 
freshment of ships either passing to India, or 
attached to the African station, that it is now 
permanently oceupied ; and a most interesting 
study it appears to afford to the physical geogra- 
pher. 

“ As we approached the island,” says the ac- 
complished lady, whose graphie description of 
it we shall now abridge, * the dark black cliffs 
did not at first strike me as being particularly 
barren. They were boldly formed, and preci- 
pitous; and a little imagination might lead one 
to think them covered with verdure. On ap- 
proaching the roadstead, however, the real truth 
speedily appeared, which is, that however as- 
tonishing the changes already produced by care 
and cultivation, the effect is as yet only partial. 
Dark low rocks, called Climpers, line the shore, 
and reach sometimes above a mile inland. They 
are the remains of rocks calcined during the 
activity of the volcanic fires, of which the marks 








are everywhere visible on the island; and on 
examination are found to be of the consistence 
of cinder, or refuse of a bad burning coal. Be- 
tween these Climpers masses of sandy beach are 
interspersed, on which the turtles deposit their 
eggs; and further inland the view opens ona 
curious mass of conical hills, of a reddish brick- 
dust colour, tossed about in every direction, and 
backed by the beautifully formed mountain 
called the Green Mountain, now covered with 
grass, and presenting a singular contrast to the 
arid appearance of the foreground....The red 
gravelly dust on this latter renders walking dis- 
agreeable ; but the absence of verdure on it is 
not without some advantages too. It renders 
the air so delightfully dry and elastic, and there 
is such a constant breeze, that the climate is 
delightful. Nothing can exceed the agreeable 
sensation of the early morning air, which is so 
invigorating, so very refreshing, that I never ex- 
perienced anything like it: it seems impossible 
to be ill under its influence. Sickness, indeed, 
is so little known among the residents, that not 
above one or two have yet been interred in a 
burying ground formed four years ago; and the 
rapidity with which the men belonging to the 
African squadron recover on coming here is ab- 
solutely surprising. They are often so reduced 
by fever as to be obliged to be carried on shore 
to the hospital; yet in a fortnight they walk 
about as well and as far as any man on the island, 

* A wonderful improvement has taken place 
since Captain Sabine visited the island. Then 
water was scarce ; and it is now most abundant. 
The only water which could then be procured 
was collected, drop by drop, at three springs, on 
the side of the Green Mountain ; and was con- 
veyed thence to the town in buckets, on the 
backs of donkeys, who had to ascend and descend 
most precipitous paths in performing this their 
daily and most laborious task. The supply thus 
obtained was also frequently inadequate ; and it 
was found necessary more than once to put the 
garrison on a short allowance. About four years 
ago, however, it was suggested to Capt. Bate, of 
the Royal Marines, the commandant, and a most 
zealous, active officer, that water might possibly be 
obtained by sinking a shaft in a ravine on the 
north side of the island, of which the bottom ap- 
peared clayey; and accordingly, after descending 
about forty feet, a spring of excellent quality was 
found, which now daily yields fifty tons, and 
probably would do more if required. To bring 
this to the anchorage was the next task, which 
has also, however, been most happily accom- 
plished, by a succession of tanks and iron pipes, 
which, in one place, are led along a tunnel 1000 
feet in length, cut through a solid rock: thus 
any quantity of water can be now delivered on 
the beach, at the shortest notice; the charge 
made for it to strangers being 5s. per ton if de- 
livered in government boats, or 3s. if carried off 
in a vessel’s own boats. And there is never less 
than 1500 tons in the great tank on the beach, 
which, after rain, is often considerably increased. 
The supply from the old springs varied from 100 
to 200 gallons per day. 

“The greater frequency of rain now than used 
to prevail, is another curious and interesting 
change produced in this island of late years ; and 
indirectly is equally the result of human labour. 
Formerly, for months together, not a cloud would 
pass over the heavens, nor a drop of water fall ; 
but since the mountain has been so much culti- 
vated, few days pass without either a shower, or 
a mist settling on the summit, which prodigiously 
increases the fertility of the soil that is cultivated, 
besides facilitating the bringing in of more. 
There is thus little doubt that, in time, the whole 
will be cultivated ; and Ascension, from a barren 
rock, will be made to resemble the Azores, Ma- 
deira, and other Atlantic islands, which, equally 
with it, are of volcanic formation. 

“The Green Mountain rises near the centre 
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of the island ; and Captain Bate, whose atten- 
tions to us have been unceasing, having placed 
horses at our disposal, we ascended it, and were 
truly astonished at the scene. On every side 
were the remains of now extinct volcanoes, 
mountains accumulated in heaps, 23 though 
collected by the hand of man,—or strewn 
about, and littering the ground. The path is 
thus extremely difficult and fatiguing, but ren- 
dered more easy by having been cut zig-zag. 
The chief plants introduced along it are the 
Bahama grass, which, propagating by shoots, 
extends rapidly, and makes a good beginning of 
verdure ; the tomata, the Castor oil plant, the 
ipecacuanha, Cape gooseberry, which produces 
a quantity of fruit, but is not now (November) 
in season ; two or three sorts of fern, with chick- 
weed, dandelion, forget-me-not, and other wild 
flowers and mosses. In the gardens are culti- 
vated lettuce, carrots, turnips, potatoes, all the 
pot-herbs, and French beans, which grow the 
whole year round, and are cultivated in succes- 
sive crops. The sweet potato also thrives ad- 
mirably, and is grown by the acre, the English 
potato degenerating; pumpkins and melons 
thrive, but are much destroyed by the rats, which 
are a pest, only surpassed, if possible, by the cats 
which were turned out to destroy them, but have 
also run wild, and prodigiously multiplied. They 
are now hunted like wild beasts, or they would 
destroy all the poultry in the island. Strawberry 
plants have been also introduced, and thrive well; 
and the whole sides of the ravine, in which the 
water has been formed, are covered with a native 
nasturtium. Bananas have been tried, but do 
not thrive so well. From ummit of the 
mountain (3000 ivet), above fifty extinct volea- 
noes can be counted ; some of th 
yet entire; what a the island must 
have been when the whole were so! ‘Towards 
the south, the verdure now descends to within 
two miles of the sca; and in one fine plain, of 
about twenty acres extent, the pasture is quite 
rich, and sheep and cattle feed luxuriously. Tac 
sheep are of the Cape breed ; but their number 
is small, and the mutton in ordinary use is that 
of the goat. The cattle are also from the Cape, 
and very fine. Poultry thrive well, except at 
certain seasons, when it is found difficult to rear 
young chickens. Guinea-fowl overrun the island, 
wild, and so numerous, that it is necessary to 
shoot them in great numbers to keep them under. 
They are remarkably prolific_—the hen being 
sometiines found with from thirty to forty eggs 
in her nest. Above 1500 head are usually shot 
in a season, with dogs to recover them, or they 
would be lost in the ravines. 
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“The island of Ascension is well known as the 
resort of turtle. The season for them lasts from 
December to May or June; and, in the height 
of it, from forty to fifty are turned in a night. 
On the following day they are conveyed in carts 
to the ponds, in which they are kept for pro- 
vision : they come ashore to deposit their eggs; 
and no male turtles are ever seen. The young 
ones are hatched after remaining in the sand 
four or five months; when they chip the shell 
they are about the size of a man’s hand, and 
immediately take to the water; nor are they 
again seen till they are about 400 pounds weight. 
The ordinary weight varies from 400 to 800 
pounds. About 500 are taken each season, and 
their meat is sold at twopence a pound. Amongst 
other articles of food, the eges of a bird called 
the Wide-awake, may be mentioned. They re- 
semble plover’s eggs; and, though the bird is 
small, they are nearly the size of the egg of a 
common fowl. About 10,000 of them are taken 
weekly during the season, which is irregular— 
about three times in two years. The man-of- 
war bird, or sea eagle, which measures seven feet 
from tip to tip of the wing, two kinds of gannet, 
two boobies, two peterel, and the boatswain bird 
may also be mentioned. The man-of-war bird 





feeds on fish, but is unable to take its food ; it 
watches, therefore, the booby returning with a 
fish, and, pouncing on it, carries of its prey. 
Besides turtle, the fish for food at Ascension are 
rock-cod, the cavalha,—rather coarse when large, 
but good eati small,—_the conger-eel, 
their best fish ; the snipper o lin, a beautiful 
fish when first caught; with et, oysters, &e. 
Turtle appears at table in every disguise 
broth, cuticts, pies, &e., and is excellent 
We have been so much gratified by the 
letter, and have been drawn to suc! 
our analysis of it, though we h 
readers above half 
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contents, that we must postpone our account of 
Captain Lewis's paper t xt week. In the 
meantime, we would refi as are equally 
interested with ourselves in these detvils regard. 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Jan. 27.—The President, James Walke 
in the chair. 
The President delivered an address upon the 
occasion of the opening of the session; as fol- 
lows :— 
* The first duty I owe to the Members and As- 
sociates of this Institution, on taking the chair as 
their President for the present vear, is to thank 
them, which I do most sincerely, for the honour 
they have conferred on me. It attords me addi- 
tional pleasure to be able to say that I have met 
with a hearty gratulation, and every appearance 
of good feeling from every Member or Associate 
I have seen. In succeeding Mr. Telford, I am 
aware I shall suffer much by comparison. The 
influence he had in the profession, his having 
adopted the Institution as his own child, soon 
after it was brought into existence, the parental 
care he bestowed upon it, and the munificent 
and useful bequest with which he has endowed 
it, fully entitle him to the name of Father to 
the Institution, and no successor is likely to be 
placed in circumstances to claim the title. Hap- 
pily for the Institution, at the time it required 
the powerful aid of the President, he was con~ 
tracting his professionalengagements, and,already 
fuil of honours, he felt that the care of the In- 
stitution gave employment to his mind without 
the too violent excitement which the active en- 
gagements of the profession are apt to produce. 
The Institution, therefore, became as it were his 
hobby, and towards the latter end of his life oc- 
cupied a greater share of his time, and a still 
greater of his thoughts. It will be my duty, 
although [ cannot be expected to give so much 
time to the affairs of the Institution as Mr. Tel- 
ford did, to follow his example in whatever may 
tend to forward its interests; and [ trust that 
what I am deficient in as regards this, or the 
comparatively small influence I possess, will be 
made up by the assistance of my fellow-coun- 
sellors, and the co-operation of the Members 
generally, so that the Institution may not suffer 
in our hands. Then we have also that which 
cannot fail to add to its importance, the plans, 
papers, and scientific books of our late President, 
of themselves an invaluable treasure, as giving 


the details and drawings of some of the most 
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important works that have been executed dur; 
the last thirty years of his life. To these haye 
we to add the plans, books, and papers belonging 
to the Institution, which are daily increas; in 
number and value, and Mr. Telford's legacy 
which Mr. Rickman, his acting executor, informs 
me will, from the excess of the property beyond 
the named legacies, amount to upwards of Three 
Thousand Pounds. This sum is by the will to 
be funded, and the interest expended in Pre, 
miums: the nature of the Premiums, and for 
what they are to he given, will no doubt occupy 
the attention of the Council ; but they will cep. 
tainly enable us to encourage the keeping acey. 
rate drawings, accounts, and models of works, 
and machines erected in different parts of the 
kingdom, with a view to their being presented 
to the Institution. 

“ Weall know how very deficient we are in the 
above respect at present; probably no country 
has more interesting works in the department of 
the Civil Engineer than Great Britain, but we 
shall look in vain for any record of them as ae. 
tually performed ; even, I am sorry to say, in 
the office of the Engineer, under whom they may 
have been executed. To encourage young Engi. 
neers in removing this reproach, by marking jn 
any particular manner their efforts, I take tobe 
# most important use of the Institution, and in 
this the Telford Fund will be most usefully em. 
ployed. 

* Since the election of Officers, the Council have 
had two meetings, and are most anxious to ren- 
der the ordinary meetings useful and entertain. 
ing. It will also be their wish that the books, 
plans, &c. be of as easy access as is consistent 
with their proper safety, and that every en- 
couragement be given to Members and Associates 
having recourse to them as matters of reference. 

* The increase of our Library having rendered 
the room inadequate, and the Meeting-room 
being low, I have received the directions of the 
Council to present in their behalf a memorial to 
the Lords of the Treasury, respecting rooms in 
Somerset House, when they become vacant by 
the removal of the Royal Exhibition to the 
National Gallery now building. This, if granted, 
will, I expect, reduce our expense, and give a 
character and importance to the Institution, 

* While we have complained of our Correspond- 
ing Members being so very scanty with their 
communications, (a complaint which I hope the 
Telford Premiums will tend to remove,) they 
have on their part complained that they receive 
no account of our transactions, and that they are 
reminded of the Institation only by Mr. Gibbon’s 
annual applications. I trust that the election 
of Captain Stoddart will be one of the steps to 
the removal of this evil. We must not promise 
too much, until we can count the cost, and com. 
pare it with our funds; but the Council join me 
in the wish, that the object should be accom- 
plished by an abstract, at the end of the sessions, 
of such parts of the communications as are likely 
to be interesting to Corresponding Members, and 
if Corresponding Members will contribute such 
materials as may be interesting to others, they 
will remove one of the principal difficulties, 

“In conclusion, I beg to express my desire and 
hope that the Institution may rise in importance 
and usefulness corresponding with the kind 
wishes and liberality of its first President ; and 
again to thank you for the honour of being 
elected your President for the present year.” 

The whole debt of the Institution, eight hun- 
dred pounds, was paid off in January by order 
of the Counci 

The desire of the Council to have at least once 
a month a lecture on some subject connected 
with the studies of Civil Engineers, was an- 
nounced. 

H. R. Palmer, Esq., V.P., gave a lecture on 
the construction of Lock Gates, referring e* 
pecially to those at the London Docks, and to 
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the cast iron floor there used ; the description 
being illustrated by models and plans. 

Mr. Buddle described the adoption at Seaham 
Harbour, of a quadrant, moving with rack-work, 
fitted to the gate between high and low water, 
go as to obviate the vibration caused in the gates 
by the sea, the whole machinery being moveable 
and capable of adjustment ; thesame plan having 
been used in the East Country dock-gates at 
Rotherhithe, and by Mr. Cubitt, at Lowestoffe. 

Mr. Fordham described the application in 
Flanders of a long spar for the opening and 
shutting of lock gates ; a rope being tixed to the 

at one end, passed round a capstan, and 
made fast to the other end of the spar, the 
vibration caused by the ripple is thus checked. 

Feb. 3.—H. R. Palmer, V.P. in the chair. 

Mr. Cubitt detailed improvements made in 
the Oxford Canal, alluded to in Mr. Palmer's 
lecture, by which a distance of 14 miles was 
saved out of 34. Recently, by an embankment 
200 yards long, a circuit of 45 miles had been 
cut off; 200,0007. had been expended upon it, 
without adding to the dues, or giving an extra 
lock. Length formerly, as in the Warwick and 
Apton, and other canals, had not heen considered 
an evil, the tonnage received per mile being 





greater. The competition of railways has occa- 
sioned more attention to be given to the canal 
interests. 


The following subject was taken into consi- 
deration. ‘The most practicable mode of obviating 
the inconveniences and danger attending the 
navigation of the increased and increasing num- 
ber of steam vessels through the Pool.’ Mr. 
Field, V.P. opened the question; it not being 
improbable that the subject might become one 
of legislative enactment, and that the evidence 
of the members of the Institution might be 
called for before a committee of the House of 
Commons. And as there were various ways in 
which a remedy might be thought possible, he 
was desirous that every one might be prepared, 
by hearing the question thoroughly canvassed. 
Various plans and modes of carrying them into 
effect were then suggested. Amongst other points, 
the importance of some regulation of the colliers, 
so that as much of the river as possible should 
be kept for the navigation, was mentioned ; the 
advantage to the public, if the magnificent range 
of wharf in front of the Custom House, could be 
given up, and a part of it carried out inte the 
river for the convenience of the numerous steam 
boat passengers. The wherries used below Lon- 
don Bridge were not of a form capable of stand- 
ingthe motion caused by the steamers. The water- 
men were ill able to accommodate themselves to 
sudden changes in the form of their boats, yet 
had been compelled to follow the public taste 
for wherries, like prize wherries, weighing only 
80 or 901b., some as light as 60Ib. 

Feb. 10.—The President in the chair. 

The consideration of the navigation of the 
Pool was continued. A paper by Mr. G. H. 
Palmer, was read, upon the advantages that 
might be derived from the use of small boilers 
in steam works. 

Mr. Cox exhibited some preparations of a 
substance, which he calls artificial leather, re- 
commended as a substitute for papier maché. 

Feb. 17.—The President in the chair. Mr. 
G. H. Palmer's paper was taken into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Gravatt illustrated the principle of the 
conducting power of fluids, hy experiment, and, 
allusion being made to Count Rumford’s expe- 
riments, extracts from them were read by Mr. 
Gravatt; and the different effects of caloric on 
solids and fluids were explained. 

Feb. 24.-The President in the chair. An 
abstract of Mr. G. H. Palmer’s paper on boilers, 
was read at the request of Mr. R. Stevenson, who 
differed from Mr. Palmer, as to some of the 





conclusions he had arrived at, and stated his own 
experience to have led him to « tly opposite 
results ; viz. that wherevera 
was used, the surface of the boilers 1 
creased proportionazliy to absorb the caloric. 
He promised on a future occasion to give the ex- 
periments, on which he had founded hi l 

sions, to the Institution. He det 
of radiation of heat below boilers, a 
of effect by large quantities of h res, 

Mr. Trimbell (an engineer from the United 
States of America,) stated, that on the Ohio 
and Mississippi, pitch-balls are used to raise the 
steam suddenly, when additional power is re- 
quired; he described the engines and boats 
used. He explained the advantage of wood as 
fuel in preference to co Ist, in raising the 
temperature more rapidly, 2ndly, in not contain- 
ing that destructive gas or acid, which in coal 
operates so actively upon the boiler plates and 
copper tubes. Mr. Trimbell alluded to the 
greater duration of the locomotive engines used 
in America, over those in England, and the cause 
to which he attributed it 

Mr. Carpmael illusti 
gulating, upon fixed pri 
for the economical eva; 
works, &c. 

Marci 3.—J. Field, 
Captain F. Beaufort, 
Honorary Member. 

Ist. A further consideration of Mr. G. H. Pal- 
mer’s paper on small boilers took 
the subject of 
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upon, regarding it as affecting the action of loce- 
motive engines, upon the weight of load to be 
drawn after them. 

Enrtomotoeicat Society, June 1.—The Rev. 
F. W. Hope, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
Several important announcements were made to 
the Society in the course of the meeting; in- 
cluding that of their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria 
having graciously consented to become the Pa- 
tronesses of the Society ; and also that the Rev. 
W. Kirby, M.A., F.R.S., &c. the venerable 
patriarch and honorary President of the Society, 
had presented his entire and valuable collections 
to the establishment. The following memoirs 





were read :—1l. Observations upon the habits of 


GZ pus fulvescens, and other submarine insects, in 
which the attention of the meeting was directed 
to the peculiarities of their respiratory organi- 
zation, which fitted them for sustaining a long 
immersion under water, by W. Spence, Esq. 
F.R.S.—2. An account of the land crab of the 
Deccan, which differs very materially from those 
of the land crabs of the West Indies, the species 
not making annual migration to the sea coast, 
by Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S. ; with a description 
of the species in question, Telphusa cunicularis, 
by J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. &c.—3. Descriptions 
of numerous minute crustaceous animals observed 
upon the coast of the Island of Mauritius, by 
Robert Templeton, Esq., R.A., which paper was 
illustrated by numerous highly magnified f 
Several very interesting insects were exhi 
including some English and Indian parasitic 
species of Hymenoplera. The preceding and 
several other subjects led to an extended discus- 
sion, in which many of the members took part. 
Nine gentlemen were admitted as ordinary and 
foreign members, and certificates in favour of 
several others were read. 


ENSUING WEEK. 

















MEETINGS FOR THE 


Mox. Royal Geographical Society......Nine, P.M. 
Zoological Society (Scientific 

Tugs. { Business) soccer ccccccced Pp 8, P.M. 
Medico- Botanical Society........ Eight, p.m. 


r Geological Society .........+....4 Pp. 8, P.M. 
W ED. { Society Of ATts ...cccccccccseeed Po 7, P.Me 
Tuvur. Society of Antiquaries ..........Eight, p.m. 
Faip. Royal Institution.........+++.ee04 DP, 8, PeMe 
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MUSIC 
Great Concert Room, King’s Theatre. 
) { ‘J has the honour to announce to the 
her Friends, t her MORNING CON. 
tt tbowe Room,on SATURDAY, the 











Performers: Madile. Giulietta Grisi, 

ladan . Ni « Fineklohbr, Madame Garcia, 
Madame Decti A , aud two Malibran; Signor Rabini, 
M. bv . Signer Lablac'e isuor Tamburini, Conductor, 
kets to be had of Madame Degli Antonj, 38, Great Marl- 

be strec aud of Mr, Seguin, Box Office, King’s Theatre, 





















P last Soirce Musicale. 

M! ' ie honour to annousee that her SECOND 
sot 4 ICAL it tke place wader the same distim 
guished Patronage, on i » at 9 o'clock, at 65, 
WIMPOLE-STREET, ¢ ‘ be following emi- 
nent Performers are engaged: : lalibran, Mad. Garcia, 
Mad. Sala, and Miss Bruce; Siguor Rubini, Sig. Begrez, Sig. 
Giabil Mr. Shetton, Mr. Porday, and Signor Lablache. Piano- 
forte, Mr. Hulmes—Violin, Mr. Mori—Trampet, Mr. Harper— 
Director, Sir G © Swart. 

Tickets. Halt-a-¢ , way be obtained at the Masie Shops, 
and at Miss Brace’s residence, 68, Upper Norton street, Port- 


land-road, 


Kine’s Trratre—On Thursday week the 
‘ of *I Puritani,’ the re-appearance 
2 Sylphide,’ with the addition 
’ Gnecco’s * Prova d’un 







nes ¢ 
together the most brilliant 

C4 of the season for Laporte’s 

t. On§ iy the two former entertain- 
$ were ed with increased effect, and 


aglioni danced with her 
had thought | 


laborious 


usual excellence ; we 
r somewhat less certain, and more 


than of old, at her début. On Tuesday 
of the Opera had to endure an 
act ‘ mide’ for the sake of * La Prova." 
After the bad high tragedy of this, the good 
genuine comedy of Grisi and Lablache was a 
lightful change. It is droll beyond 
to hear our prima donna singing so 
aciously out of tune, and in a taste vile 
igh to provoke a more patient Campanone than 
Lablache: while his anger and his enthusiastic 
grimaces, and, above all, his agility in the mock. 
ing duet between himself and his obstreperous 
cantatrice, are worthy of all honour and 








of * Semir: 
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aughter. 


Societa Armonica.—The directors of these 
Concerts, anxious to wind up the season with 
éclat, engaged Grisi, Tamburini, Rubini, La- 
blache, and Iyanoif (who came too late to sing), 
for their last performance. As these artists were 
all on the wing for another party, their well- 
known opera airs and duets were all crowded 
into the first act of the scheme, while the weight 
of the second act (as far as vocal music was 
concerned), was laid upon Miss Postans, who 
sustained her share well in Mercadante’s ‘ Ah 
s‘estinto,’ and Mademoiselle Annette Brambilla, 
who made her début on the occasion, and gives 
evidence of a voice of extensive compass ; and 
we must say, by the style and profusion of her 
cadences, of a tasteless master. She was, how. 
ever, so much overcome by fear, that we could 
hardly form a fair judgment of her powers. The 
pieces of instrumental music performed were 
Weber’s Jubilee Overture (encored), and the 
Overture to * Zauberfliite, besides Beethoven’s 
Symphony, No. 8, which was a failure. It re- 
quires extreme delicacy of playing, an excellence 
of which this orchestra, as yet, does not dream, 
Mr. Forbes, with Messrs. Mori, Lindley, Drago- 
netti, Card, Willman, and Harper, played 
Hummell’s military Septett reasonably well in 
the first act ; in the second, Mr. Ribas performed 
along Fantasia on the flute, with considerable 
execution, and a tone which, to our ears, was 
sour and unpleasing, but there are few in whose 
hands the flute is an effective solo irfstrument. 


























THLATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

Monday, MISS KELLY’S Forewell Benefit, when will be pre- 
sented THE COUNTRY GIRL, Belville, Mr, W 3 Miss 
Pegey, Miss Kelly.—With THE SERGEANT’s WIFE, Young 
Cartouch, Mr. Wood; Robin, Mr. Keeley ; Lisette, Miss Kelly. 
—After which Miss Kelly will deliver a Farewell ‘Address.—To 
conclude with TURNING THE TABLE Jack Humphreys, 
Mr. Harley.—Tickets, Places, and Private Boxes may be 
tained of Miss Kelly, 73, ean-street, Soho ; and of Mr. Parsons, 











at the Box-office of the Theatre. Private Boxes aud Stalls may 
also be had of Mr, Andrews, Boud-street. 








THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Monday, LA SONNAMBULA (Amina, Mad. Malibran); and 
THE FOREST OF BONDY. 
Tuesda,, LESTOC@; and DER FREISCHUTZ. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
Monday, a New Comic Opera, in 2 Acts, THE SPIRIT OF THE 
nett: with CRAMOND Pare | cod ES ESAS. 
vesday, the Grand Opera of NO 5 
Wednesday, a New Farce entitled, 1, AND MY DOUBLE, 








HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

This house opened for the season on Monday 
last, with ‘The Village Lawyer,’ ‘Much ado 
about Nothing,’ and ‘ Rural Felicity.’ The first 
and last must excuse us: our business is with the 
second, and not only our business but our plea- 
sure, for, like schoolboys with the toast, we 
are free to confess that we like “the middle 
piece” best. As we announced last week, Mr. 
Morris has engaged Mr. Charles Kemble, and 
we trust that he will be rewarded by a conti- 
nuance, during the engagement, of such full au- 
diences as the one,we had the pleasure to see 
congregated on Monday, to welcome the last of 
the Kembles on his return from America. Cor- 
dial, indeed, was the welcome—heartily was it 
deserved, and amply did Mr. Kemble reward 
those who gave it by the added grace and spirit 
which he imparted to his previously admirable 
representation of the part of Benedick. So 
finished a performance in genteel comedy is 
no longer to be met with on our stage, nor can 
it be surpassed on any. As long as memory 
shall be available to us, so long shall we occa- 
sionally recall to mind, with renewed delight, 
his delivery of the speech in the third act after 
he has overheard the plot and advanced from 
the arbour, beginning—* This can be no trick.” 
The action throughout was suited to the word— 
the word to the action; he evinced at once the 
highest knowledge of his art and the deepest 
understanding of his author. It was worthy of 
the brother of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. 
The applause was earnest and genuine: the 
other parts in this beautiful play were but indif- 
ferently sustained—Miss Taylor played with 
great spirit, it is true, but we cannot say more. 
Mr. Webster’s Dogberry, clever as he is in many 
things, was a total mistake. He entered into 
the drollery of his own part, and the audience 
found that they were laughing with him when 
they thought they were only laughing at him. 
We recommend him to re-consider the matter. 
Mr. Buckstone’s deportment, in Verges, (and 
there is little in the part but deportment,) was 
infinitely more to the purpose. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Miss Romer is an extremely clever young 
lady, and she is most warmly and deservedly 
applauded every time she enacts the part of 
Amina, in ‘La Sonnambula ;’ but it is hardly 
fair to have put her in direct competition with 
Madame Malibran. If the manager had remem- 
bered that an Italian opera does not become an 
English opera because it has English words put 
in it ; and if, remembering at the same time, the 
terms of his licence, and the professed objects 
for which his Theatre was built, he had put the 
subject of the Sleep-walker or any other subject 
into the hands of an English composer, we might, 
and doubtless should, have had the gratification 
of reporting Miss Romer as a first-rate English 
singer, instead of the annoyance of being obliged 
to describe her as a second or third-rate Italian 
one; but this is the fault of the management, 
and not of Miss Romer, who, as we said at start- 
ing, is an extremely clever young lady. 





MISCELLANEA 

Manufactures in France.—At the opening of a 
course of Lectures on Geometry and Mecha- 
nics, applied to manufactures and the fine arts, 
the Baron Charles Dupin gave a very interest- 
ing view of the present progress made in the 
manufactures of France. From his statements 
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we gather that shawls, in imitation of the Indian 
cachemire, are carried to a most brilliant per- 
fection—of course the closest of these imitations 
bear the highest price—but they may be had 
from 4002. to 6s. Velvets and silks, both the 
finer and cheaper sorts, have been greatly im- 
proved, and the increased demand for ribbons 
has been enormous. The manufactures of hemp 
and flax do not keep pace with those of silk, 
but the cottons present a brighter prospect, not- 
withstanding great losses. The Baron lays 
much stress on the plantations of cotton made 
in the plains of Mitidja, near Algiers, which, 
should the French retain that colony, will prove 
of great importance to the mother country. 
Entire success has attended the propagation of 
the cochineal insect as the Cacti of that part of 
Africa. 


The Cocos Islands.—We extract from the Ho- 
bart-town Courier of January 2, the following 
account, written by an officer of H.M.S. Heli- 
con, of the interesting settlement made by 
Captain Ross, on the group of coral islands, 
commonly called the Cocos, but sometimes the 
Heeling islands, situated about 600 nautical 
miles S.W. from the Straits of Sunda, and mid- 
way in the ocean, between our Indian and Aus- 
tralian possessions. “These islands, 22 in 
number, form nearly a circle, inclosing within 
them a spacious bay, about 14 miles from N. to 
S., and about 9 or 10 from E. to W. The in- 
tervals between the islands are in general filled 
with coral reefs, over which the surf breaks 
with great violence. The entrance to the an- 
chorage being on the lee side of the group, the 
surface of the water in the basin is never dis- 
turbed by the swells of the ocean.” (The an- 
chorage of the Helicon in Port Refuge, between 
the islands Horsburgh and Direction, was in 
lat. 12° 5’ 22” S., long. 96°56’ E.) ‘* The Coco 
islands were first taken possession of by 
Mr. Hare, at one time a consul at Borneo, and 
Captain Ross, master of the merchant-ship Bor- 
neo. The former gentleman quitted the islands 
about three years ago, with the intention of re- 
turning soon, but has not been since heard of. 
The total population is 165, of which number 
only 12 are of European parents, namely, Cap- 
tain Ross, his wife and four children; Mr. 
Leisk, his wife and three children; and Mr. 
Ogilvie. These three gentlemen are all natives 
of Shetland. (Captain Ross has been hitherto 
stated to be an American.) ‘ The whole of the 
population reside at Southenstern island, which 
is distant about 12 miles from Port Refuge. Mr. 
Ross and family reside in a spacious house, 
built close to the beach at the very head of the 
bay, and the Malays occupy huts or houses built 
in the Malay style. In the village nearly every 
house has its well of fresh water, found by 
merely digging a hole a few feet deep in the 
coral. The climate is temperate and uniform, 
there being no perceptible difference of season 
or temperature throughout the year. The general 
range of the thermometer is from 76 to 84. The 
islands are everywhere covered with trees 
(chiefly cocoa-nut trees,) to the water’s edge. 
Sugar is made in great abundance from the cocoa- 
nuts, and consequently the sugar cane, though 
it thrives well, is not cultivated as a staple pro- 
duce.” “ Maize is grown in one of the islands 
in quantities sufficient for the settlers. Tobacco 
of good quality is likewise reared. The plan- 
tain, papaw, betel-nut, and a small fruit said to 
be peculiar to these islands, are abundant. Fish 
of various kinds, including turtle, is in great 
plenty among the coral reefs; and poultry, fed 
chiefly on the scraped cocoa-nut, increase rapidly. 
The people are moral and well behaved, a sure 
consequence of their sober habits, as Captain 
Ross has not yet allowed them to make either 
spirituous or fermented liquors. Necessity, 
the mother of invention, has taught them 


the art of ship-building, and they have lately 





— ——. 
completed and launched (after a three-yeary’ 
labour,) a brigantine of 84 tons, with which 
they intend trading to the Isle of France, with 
cocoa-nut oil.” Such is the happy commence. 
ment of a colony, the geographical situation of 
which seems to promise a high degree of com. 
mercial importance. 


The Railway Buffing Apparatus, lately invented 
and patented by M. Bergin, and now in fylj 
operation on the Dublin and Kingstown line 
has given already some remarkable proofs of 
efficiency. About a fortnight ago, a train of 
ten carriages came with such force against one 
of the stationary buffers, placed at the ends of 
the line to make the trains bring up easily, ag 
to tear it completely from its foundation, and 
crush the framework of the buffer-rod of the 
first carriage—that which more immediately 
sustained the shock; yet so slight was the effect 
on the carriages in the rear, the shock being ab- 
sorbed, as it were, by the series of buffers con. 
necting them), that the passengers were not in 
the least inconvenienced. Again, on Monday 
last, a steamer, with seven carriages in its train, 
came in collision with a coke waggon at one of 
the crossings, and was, with its tender, thrown 
quite off the rails, with not a little damage to 
both; but so little were passengers aware of 
what had happened, that they put out their 
heads inquiring the cause of the stoppage! 
Had such accidents as either of these happened 
on any other railway, or on this without the 
buffers, one-half of the passengers would have 
been pitched out of the carriages, and, in all 
probability many of them severely injured.— 
Correspondent in Mechanic's Magazine. 

Crayon Sketches.—To the Editor of the Athe- 
neum.—* Dear Sir,—Will you allow me to rectify 
a casual mistake in one of the articles on Ame- 
rican Literature? The work entitled ‘ Crayon 
Sketches’ is there erroneously ascribed to Theo. 
doreS.Fay. Aseries of Talesand Essays, which 
appeared originally in the New York Mirror, 
were collected and republished by Mr. Fay, for 
his friend, then absent from the country. They 
are strongly original and humorous; and some 
of them have travelled the rounds of the Bri- 
tish journals, much praised for their wit, but 
without any mention of their real author—Wil- 
liam Cox. 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“T.S,F—.” 











NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


Just published.—Cowper’s Life and Works, by 
the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, A.M. Vol. 1V. fc. 5s.—Rev. 
J. Davies’s Letters from France and Switzerland, post 
8vo. 8s. 6d.—The Church’s self-regulating Privilege, 
a National Safeguard, by the Rev. J. Kempthorne, 
B.D. Svo. 5s.—Sumner’s Ministerial Character of 
Christ Practically Considered, 2nd edit. 8vo. 12s.— 
Sacred Classics, Vol. XVIII. (Boyle onthe Veneration 
due to God,) fc. 3s. 6d.—The Pulpit, Vol. X XV. 8vo. 
7s. 6d.—Paley’s Natural Theology, with Notes, Xc. 
by Lord Brougham, (3 vols. post 8vo.) Vol. 1. 8s.—The 
Mechanics of Law Making, royal 18mo. 9s, 6¢.—Tur- 
ner’s Rivers of France, No. 1, royal Svo. 1s.—East 
India Register and Directory, 1835, 2nd edit. 12mo. 
10s.—Sewell’s Sacred Poems, 18mo. 10s. 6d.—Sewell’s 
Sermons, 12mo, 9s.—Breton’s Norway, 8vo. l4s.— 
Thacker’s Courser’s Companion and Breeder’s Guide, 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s.—Address to a Candidate before and 
after Confirmation, 18mo. 1s.—Villiers; a Tale of the 
Last Century, 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s.—Algiers, with 
Notices of the Neighbouring States of Barbary, by 
P. B. Lord, M.B. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s.—The Original 
and Genuine Works of Hogarth, with Explanations, 
by J. Nichols, Esq. F.S.A, No. 1. 5s.— Life of Edmund 
Kean, by Barry Cornwall, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—The 
Whole Works of Jeremy Taylor, with Notes, &c. 3 vols. 
imp. 8vo. 3/. 15s.—Uncle Philip's Conversations, 18mo. 
2s.6d.—Speeches of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. during 
his Administration, 8vo. 7s.—Fortitude, by Mrs. Hof- 
land, 12mo. 5s.—Journal of a Residence and Tour in 
the United States, by E. S. Abdy, 3 vols. post Svo. 
30s.—Higgins’s Observations on Climate, Diet, &c. fc. 
3s. 6d.—Keadings in Prose, fc. 4s. 6d.—Webster’s Hy- 
drostatics, 8vo. 9s.—Annals and Antiquities of Lacock 
Abbey, by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, M.A, 8v0. 205+, 
royal 8vo. 30s.—On the Origin of Universities and 

ical Degrees, by H. Malden, M.A. fc. 35. 6d. 
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KEPT BY THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY AT THE APARTMENTS OF 
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, f .M. ter. 
9 o’clock, A.M. | 3 o’clock, P.M a. External Thermometer. Rain, in|Direction 
. 9 A.M, ~ inches. | of the REMARKS. 
ae Attach Attach| inde- | Fahrenheit, | Self-registering. Read of Wied ot 
. 2 . : 3 of t9A.M.| 9 A.M. 
May. | Barom. irherm.| 22m lTherm, orabr. 9A.M.|3 P.M.| Lowest.|Highest.| 
F 1| 29.635 | 50.0 | 29.649 | 53.0| 46 | 47.4 | 52.3 | 44.6 | 52.6 | .158 | SW | Overcast—very light rain and wind, - 
S 2) 29.647 | 51.7 | 29.626 | 54.6 45 51.5 | 54.5 | 44.0 | 57.8 Ss A.M. Fine—light clouds. P.M. Overcast—light rain and wind, 
© 3| 29.770| 54.2 | 29.804] 55.5] 43 | 51.9| 53.6 | 45.0 | 53.6 | .036 | WNW | Overcast—tight wind. 
M 4/| 29.883 | 56.2 | 29.922| 56.3] 43 | 52.5|54.3| 44.7 | 59.2 SW | A.M. Fine—tight clouds. P.M. Overcast—light brisk wind. 
T 5| 30.109 | 54.6 | 30.083 | 57.4] 44 | 49.5 | 58.5 | 45.0 | 59.7 NE | Overcast—tight aim and winds inectight 
W 6| 29.865 | 54.7 | 29.835 | 58.6] 49 | 53.6 | 61.4 | 48.9 | 62.3 | 133 | S| {*ciadutttening Fine ted cate ny Cen ecnag] 
T 7 | 29.968 | 60.5 | 30.008 | 60.3} 48 | 56.6 | 60.9 | 45.6 | 61.2 SW SS ee ee es ee Oe 
F 8| 30.109 | 60.3 | 30.079| 61.6] 51 | 55.4 | 63.5 | 46.0 | 63.9 SSW | Overcast—Evening, Fine and clear. 
$ 9] 30.004 | 64.3 | 29.913 | 64.7] 55 | 62.6 | 67.2| 54.5 | 68.4 S | Fine—tight clouds sicaieii cian” 
@10| 29.816 | 63.6 | 29.794 | 65.0 | 49 | 59.8 | 64.8 | 50.0 | 65.6 hee 
M11| 29.984 | 64.5 | 29.972 | 64.2| 50 | 57.0| 60.6 | 45.7 | 63.7 SW | A.M. Fine—tightly cloudy. P.M. Overcast—light rain. 
OT 12| 29.833 | 59.6 | 29.766 | 63.6 | 50 | 57.2 | 60.8 | 52.4 | 63.6 | .033 | SW | Fine<tightclonds & wind. Even. Overeast—light steady rain 
; 5 . 5 jouds aud wind. Evening, Overcast— ain. 
wis | sneee cua] seen jena] oe [ea cit | San [623 | gor | Sw Uf Sree ease owen 
. Pom mds e . . . . . . wi n dis an hunde ty tzhtning. x 
F 15 | 29.720 | 56.6 | 29.730 | 58.8 | 47 | 54.5 | 56.5 | 45.2 | 58.6 | 369 | S| £4M. Fine tight clouds and wind. P.M, Thunder, secom 
§ 16| 29.774 | 59.8 | 29.829 | 60.7] 48 | 58.5 | 63.2| 47.4 | 63.2 | .183 | § | Fine—light clouds, Evening, Fine and clear, 
©17 | 30.004 | 65.5 | 29.976 | 62.2| 50 | 59.8 | 64.0| 46.8 | 64.5 SE var. |Fine—nearly cloudless. | an meena 
M18| 29.930 | 63.9 | 29.885 | 64.0! 50 | 65.0! 70.0| 48.4 | 72.8 s ae eae sie 
T 19| 29.873 | 63.2 | 29.851 | 65.2} 52 | 63.9 | 66.6 | 54.2 | 68.7 FE | Fine—light clouds and wind, 
W 20 | 291942 | 59.9 | 29.976 | 62.4} 53 | 55.6|60.9| 52.8 | 61.8 E | Oroncenetight rela ond winds» 20. ctoady-tight trish 
T 21 | 30.208 | 62.8 | 30.200 | 64.2 | 49 | 56.7} 61.3| 50.3 | 62.3] 047] E a ae es 
F 22| 30.174 | 62.8 | 30.103 | 63.5 | 46 |-55.4| 65.5 | 47.6 | 66.7 N ‘mg, Overeant—light tain, 
§ 23 | 30.186 | 64.3 | 30.128 | 66.0 | 53 | 60.7 | 68.2 | 52.6 | 69.6 | .052 | NNE eee: ee 
©24 30.156 | 66.5 | 30.075 | 66.8 56 66.6 | 70.4 | 55.7 71.4 8 "AM. Cloudy. P.M. Fine ma cloode and wind, Evening, 
M25 | 29.881 | 64.6 | 29.770 | 66.2 | 50 | 60.6 | 65.2 | 56.0 | 66.4 SW [EL *ciondy=viry tint rain. 
T 26 29.542 62.4 | 29.456 | 62.8 50 55.9 58.0 48.6 58.6 aw ALM, Clouly-—light wind. PeM, Overcast—thunder and light- 
@W 27 | 29.695 | 60.6 | 29.748 | 62.7| 50 | 55.7|59.5| 46.2 | 61.6 | 097} sw | {Aan An: 
T 28 | 29.656 | 58.3 | 29.968 | 61.2 49 54.8 | 56.0 | 46.2 58.7 .241 E Cloudy—light brisk wind, Evening, vers clear. 
F 29| 30.069 | 59.4 | 30.077 | 61.2 | 43 | 54.1 | 58.8 | 43.0 | 59.8 NE | Pias-tight loads and wind, Evening, Coady, oa 
§ 30 30.103 59.5 30.061 60.0 40 52.2 57.7 41.7 58.0 N wind, Evening, Fine and —_ P.M. Cloud Evening, 
@831 | 30.045 | 58.3 | 29.966 | 60.8 | 42 | 54.7 | 60.4| 43.8 | 64.2 s 8! hewlett set 
"ait alt Maina: aaueeatiad ‘apil- | 9 A.M. 3 P.M. 
Mraxs.. | 29.893 | 60.1 | 29.885] 61.4] 48.3 | 56.4 | 60.8 | 48.0 | 62.5 | Sum, Memnty tnd reduced to 38° Fabre «sts { 29,813 29.801 























*,* Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridge=83 feet 24 in.—Ditto, above the presumed mean level of the Sea=95 feet.— 
External Thermom. is 2 ft. higher than Barom. Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House=79 feet. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 
by ANCIENT MASTERS, and nearly One Hundred POR- 
TRAITS of Distinguished Persous in the eign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in Evamel, by the late H. Bone, Esq. R.A., IS OPEN 
Daily, from Ten in the Moruing until Six in the Evening. 
dmission, is.; Catalogue, 1s, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE Thirty-firs: ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 
utheir GALLERY, Patt Maru East, is NOW OPEN, 
Open each day from Nive till Dusk, 
Admittance, 15. ; ne 6d. 
. hiLLs, Secretary. 































This day is published, svo. 3s. 6d. 
HE COUNTESS of ESSEX; a Tragedy. 
By H. I. SHEPHERD, M.A, 
John Murray, Alvermarle-street. 





CONDITION OF THE BLAC 


April 1833, to 
By E.S 


This day, with Thirty-three Wood Engravings, post 8vo, 12s, 
VISIT to ICELAND, in the SuMMER 
of 1834. 
By JOHN BARROW, Jan., 
Author of * Excursions to the North of Europe.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post Syo. 2Is. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY of 
the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEETH CENTURIES, 
Translated irom the German of FREDERICK VON KAUMER, 
By LORD FRANCIS EGERTON, M.P, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


KS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
This day is published, 3 vols. Post Svo. 30s. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE and TOUR 
in the ny STATES of NORTH AMERICA, from 
October 


1834. 
ABDY, Feliow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
John Murray, Alvemarie-street. 


y ELS. 











This day, super-royal 8vo. 38. 6d. 
ART I. of Mr. MURRAY’S GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the LIFE and TIMES of SAMUEL. 


JOHNSON, g Six g8, with descriptive | y 
T-press. 











ee John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, with many Illustrations, 6vo. 30s. 
E& yr tr and T H E BE §&, 
From Observations made during a Residence of more 
‘un Tweive Years in Exypt and among the Ruins of Thebes, 
















By J. G. WILKINSON, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in 
AMERICA, 






By Mrs, BUTLER (late Miss FANNY KEMBLE), 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, post svo, 12s. 
HE LYRICAL POEMS of DANTE, 
including the Vita Nuova and Convite. Translated 
By CHARLES LYELL, Esq. of Kinnordy. 


With the Jialian Text on the page opposite the Translation. 
John Murray, Aibematle-street, 
















Just pub 


On Monday, the ist of June, was published, No. 1. price 5s., to 


tions of the ies po a Biographical Essay. 


ished, in crown 8vo. with four beautiful Illuminations, 
price 12. 1s. boards, 
PECIMENS of the EARLY POETRY of 
FRANCE, from the Time of the Troubadours and Trou- 
éres, to the Reign of Henri Quatre. 
By LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 
William Pickering, Chancery-lane, London, 


THE ORIGINAL PLATES OF HOGARTH. 





be completed in FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS, published every 
alternate week, 
YHE WORKS of HOGARTH: 
The GENUINE PLATEs, 
Thoroughly repaired and carefully restored by eminent 
ngravers. 
Printed on superfine Imperial Drawing-paper, with Explana- 


y JOHN NICHOLS, Esq, F.S.A, 
Contents of Number One :— 
PORTRAIT of HOGARTH PAINTING the COMIC MUSE, 
MODEKN MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. 
INDUSTRY and IDLENESS, Plate 1. 
ay vod and IDLENESS, Plate 2, 





don: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
Proprietors of Hogarth’s Original Plates, 


This day is published, 8vo. boards, price 9s. 
HE PRINCIPLES of HYDROSTATICS, 
with the lestremente, sed DALTONS THEORY of 
: > FLUIDS and EVAP ON, &, 
AHOM AS W EUSTER, M.A, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For J. aud J. J, Deighton, Cambridge; and J. W. Parker, 
West Strand, London. 





PICKERING’S EDITION OF HERBERT. - 
Just published, in foolscap 8vo. with a Portrait, price 5s. boa Is, 
r E TEMPLE, and other POEMS, 

By GEORGE HERBERT, 
lncluding the Synogogue, by the Kev. Christopher Harvie, the 
Latin Poems of Herbert, and an Origival Poem, never before 
printed. With Notes by the late 5. T, COLERIDGE, 

Nearly ready, uniform with the above, 
Herbert's Remains; containing Priest to the 

Temple, Proverbs, and other Prose Works, With his Life by 
Izaac Walton. 
sins William Pickering, Chancery-lane, London, 








WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
HE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. Plates and Woodcuts, 15s. 


GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY: 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 

2 vols. crown ~ 10s. 6d. each, 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 

4 vols. post 8vo. 12 Plates and 150 Woodcuts, 24s, 


Iv. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S 
SALMONIA, or DAYS OF FLY-FISHING. 
Third Edition, small 8vo, 12s, 


v. 
CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL. 
By SIR H. DAVY. 
Third Edition, small 8vo. 6s, 
VI. 
. ’§ BOTANICAL MISCELLANY. 
Rn ar gvo. 112 Plates, 4l.145.6d. Single Numbers, 


6d. each. 


10s, t 
John Murray, Albemarile-street, 
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THE ATHENAUM 








HE Members and Friends of the LITE- 
RARY FUND SOCIETY are respectfully informed that 
the FORTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of the Ensti- 
tation will be celebrated in Freemasons’ Hatt, on WEDNES 
DAY, JUNE 17, when His Grace the DUKE of SOMERSET, 
the President of the Socie ty, will take the Chair. 
Stewards, 





Rt. Hon. Lord Teignmouth | Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. 
rd Albert Conyngham, M.P. | Winthrop ,Mackworth Praed, 

Thomas Amyot, Esq. F.R.S. | | Esq. M. 

Jotn Barrow, Esq. Thomas 8: athe rs, Esq. F.S.Ae 





Arthur Blakiston, Esq. W. C, Taylor, Esq. L.L. b. 


Emmerson Tennent, Esq. 
> 


Edward Churtyn, Esq. de 
Alexander E aos 


23q- . 

A. Vicors, Es 

Byrom Wi 
I 


Esq. 
Murchison, t ake r, Esq. 
1.P. 





fe ; of bas Snow, 
at the Chambe . of the Literary Fund $ Socie' ae, 4, Lincola’s Ina 
Fields ; and at the Bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern, 

a* | Dinner at Six precis sely. 


~ Sales by 2 





Auction. 


STATIONERY, SHOP FITTINGS, LEATHER. 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No. 306, High Heiborn, THIS DAY (Saturday, June 6, 1835), 
at 12 for 1 o’clock precisely; comprising 
EDGERS, Day, Cash, and other Account 
Books—Various Writing, Printing, and other Papers— 
Razors, Pen and Pocket Kuives—At of Morocco 
and other Leathers—Capital large rany Glass Cases, 
Drawers, &c.—May be viewed, and Catatogues lad. 











About the middie of next Week, 
CUTLERY and H ARDW ARE ; 


Being the First Portion of the StOCK IN 
TRADE of a highly- rg amr CUTLER, ma: iy years esta- 
blished in the vicinity of Holborn, retiring trom ess. 

The Stock consists of a large Assortment of Dinne : rand Dessert 
Knives and Forks, Pe sknives, Razors, Cash Boxes, Dressing- 
Cases, and a Variety of useful Articivs lotted for Private Families 
and the Trade. é 

Tavern Keepers, and Families farn » Will find the above 
a very favourable opportunity for sappl ae Ives with these 
necessary Articles, as nearly the whole are of the best Loudon 
Manufacture, 

e viewed on Wednesday aud 
Catalogues had at the Room, 

TO EXECUTORS ASSIGNEES, COUNTRY BOOK- 
SELLERS, COLLECTORS OF OOKs, , PRINTS, 
COINS, AND ARTICLES OF VERTU, 
AUCTION ROOMS, 

For the Sale of every Description of Literary auc he r Property, 
» HIGH HOLBORN (five Doors Westot Chaneery-lane.) 

ESSRS. GRIMSTON and HAV ERS beg 

to invite the atiention of Execator-, and others, having 

Property to dispose of, to the Central situation of 2 e above Pre- 
mises, Which, from their close ap proximation e Inns of 
Court and the various Law Offices,t Grimston 
and Havers’ extensive counexion with the 
tors, &c. of London and assur 
Situation cannot be found fo 
laneous Libraries, Stationery, Coi! as, We 
colour Drawings, Articles of Verid, i Prhuti og Ma t tials, Stocks in 
Trade, &e. &c. 

The Sale Rooms being very lofty, render them well adapted for 
the disposal of Paintings, &c. 

Duplicate copies withdrawn a om 
tageous sale at Un above esta 

Money liberally advanced on P ro pe i y intended for i liate 
sale, and accounts setticd with the owners one week after the 
completion of each sale, without any estra charg 

jaluations of every description of Pr riy, fox ® the payment of 
the Legacy Daty, or for Equnavle Pu itl be made on the 
Most reasonable terms. 

Messrs. G. and H. sure gentlemen wh 
them with their comman at every exertion w 
the og ay disposal of the Property ¢ 

306, High Holborn, June, 1635. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON 
on MONDAY, ao following Days, 


THE ENTIRE K IN TRADE 
Ofthe late Mr. ROBINSON, Bookseller ,Chapter House 
Court, (by order of his Exccutors ;) 


THE LIBRARY OF A ‘TLEMAN: 


A GEN 
™ " Inc DING, 

N Fonto, Nash’s Worcestershire 

large paper, mor.— Hutchin’ » Dorset, 
don, by Strype, 2 vols.—Bayle’s Dictionary, 
Racine, 3 vols. mor.—te onographic et Portraits de 
poraines, 2 vols.—Tie Edinvurgh Atlas—Hill’s Eiching u 
tle—Landseer's Works—Gerard’s Her tocqve’s Piaa « of Lous 
don—Kirby’s Per , Todd’s Jobnson’s Dic- 
tionary, 3 Vols.—Wiiliansonu’s Wild Spo ‘ts of the Last, 2 Vols. 
russia—Jones’ 's Views in Britain—Pugiu and Heath’s Paris, 2 vols. 
—Cook’s Hogartii, 2 vols.—Roscoe’s Leo the Tenth, 4 vols.—— 
AND IN Octavo, Bacon's Works, 10 vols » Horae’s Wo ks, 
4 vols.—Bp. Hurd’ 's Works, 8 vols.—Granger and Noble’s Eug- 
land, with hades 9 vols. russia—t lare a . *s Rebellion, 6 Vols. 
Be speare, 20 vols.—Johnson’s Poets, 75 vols. —Buris’ 
Works, by c anningham, § vols.—Byron’s Wotke. by Moore, 17 
vols.—Dodsley’s Oid Plays, 12 vols. mor.— a tobiography of Cele- 
brated Characters, 33 vols.—British visis, by Chalmers, 45 
vols.—European Scenery, by Batty, &c — Mitel eli’s Arist ophanes, 
2 vols. —Ciceronis Opera, Oli vei Note et Nizolii Lexicon, 14 
vols, calf—Cuvres de Condiliac, 13 vols. mor. 3 Xe. 

Together with a Collection of valuable Works 
in Quires—Proof Impressions of the Illustrations of the Annuals, 
and other Engravings—Boxes containing Ca . 
tagiios—Handsome Kosewood W riting-Desk—Standi 

on be viewed, and Catalogues 
Money advanced on 
—_ of Proper 











Morning of Sale, and 






















ovaries will find an advan- 











clase, 








9 nay eee 
wil 2 used t 
untrusted to om 





Or BOOKS. 
at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 











2 vols. 
3 vols. atin Lon- 
10 vols.— 
























3S 












price Is. ) had at the Rooms. 
Books; and Valuations of every De- 
r the Provate Duiy, &ee 
OTHE TRAV 5 LLER. —Br YNIER, Roux, 
and Co., of the PRINCE REGENT HOTE v Rue St, 
Hyacinthe, Rue St. Honore, Paris, soiicit the attention of the 
English Traveller to their E “tablishment.—Families inten ding to 
Stay some time at Paris will have a deduction made from the 
regular charges.—All the Rooms are carpeted, 














IVERPOOL ANNUAL EXHIBITION.— 
The Artists of Ba Britain are hereby respectfull 
reed that the ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
ORKS of MODE RN ARTISTS will OPEN early in AUGUST 

er the patronage of the Mayor and Corporation of 
whose liberal pane Grant of One Hundred Pounds 
‘ouragemeut of Native Talent, will be awarded ina 
Prize of Fifty Pounds for the vest Picture in Oil, and the re- 
mainder in smatier amounts, for the best Works executed by 
British Artists. All Works of Art will be received (directed to 
the Secretary, at the New Exhibition Rooms, Church-street,) so 
as to arrive frow the end of July to the 8th of August inc lusive. 
Pictures from London may be forwarded through Messrs, Pick- 
ford and Co. by canal, aud from other places by the most conve- 


a nt water conveyance, 
Liverpool, May, 1835. SAMUEL EGLINGTON, 
Secretary to the Academy. 












ConcioLocy being 
knowledged the most ck 
the most fashion 
are most resp ully invited ¢ 
tAHAM, now on Sale ¢ 





now universally ac- 
gitfally interesting, as ‘well as 
day, the Nobiiity and Gentry 
spect the valuable Stock of 
a LupGate-Hitt, Lonpon. 

1 Collection is formed of a 3000 Exoric SHELLS in the 
finest state of perfection, being the result of many years’ labour, 
and is replete with Specimens of the utmost rarit y; among which 
will be found the celebrated VouoTa Junonia and Cypraa 
Avrora—Voiuta fusiformis—Marex rots a—Harpa impe rialis— 
Voiuta imperialis—Pedam  spondyloideum—Casialia_ ambigua— 
Trichotropis bicarinatus—Chitonellus lavis—Murex ducalis—Cy- 
prea pulchra—Murex monodon—Magiius antiquus—eum multis 
alits,. 

As economy is a grand consideration in collecting, it must be 
particularly observed that each Shell has its lowest possible price 
affixed, from which no abatement is made. 

Name and locality civen with every Shell gratuitously, 
according to the Linnwan or Umar kian System of Classi 
and any Collector in the © » however distant, may have 
assoriment sent to select from, aoe 1 application by post, with 
reference, 

N.L. ihe whole is under the immediate superinieudence of a 
person well versed in the Science, Member of several Learned 
Societies. 





able study of t 

















either 














A ah AS ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
ndonu, 26th May, 1835. 
WT OTICE IS HERE B Y GIVEN that the 
ANNUAL GENERAL aa T of PROPRIETORS will 
at the Cor upany’s TEM! y Orrice, No. 10, CoLe- 
2eT, on} WEDNESD AY, » the Ist day of JULY next, at 
Clock precisely, parsuant to ihe Deed of Seitlement; to 
receive the Report of the President and Court of Directors, to 
eiect four Directors and two Auditors in “ean room of those who 
go out of office, and to declare a Dividend 
HENRY DE SBOROU GH, Secretary. 
N.B. The Proprietors are informed taat the Directors and 
Auditors are eligible to be re-elected, 
URANCE 


NALLADIUM LIFE ASS 
=. SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 






















Directors. 
Geo. Arbuthnot, ¥ ph Esdaile, Esq. 
J Barre rT. BF. Fcmautie, Bart. MP. 
ves Ealford, Esq. 
vetain Henry eeu, F.R.S. 


heith Do slas, Esq. 


Peter Reierson, E oa 


. Sir Edward Hyde 





monstone, Esq. | Sir William Young, Bart. 
) 

All pe rsons assured in this Office are 
Tepass, in time - peace, from any part of Eurepe to another, by 
sea or land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 
feiture of Policy. 

ve Assured parti ipate in Four-tifths 
estimated Profits, which will be added by 
way of Bonus, to Policies eflected f th e whole term of ‘life, 
on lives not exceeding te »of50 whenassured, Or the addi- 
tions may be applied in | reducti ya of future anuual premiums, at 
the option of the assur 
Phe additions, on average of all ages, exceed 44 per cent. 


rermitted to pass and 





or 80 per cent, of the 
y Seveath ear, 



















period before the next Valuation in 
vive si appropriated to the olicies, in pro- 

portion to the Protits then dec _ i 
WALTER 





COSSER, Secretary. 











Just res Vol. 1. 12me, of 
t 7. + Ts 
GENERAL HISTORY of GERMANY, 
‘tobe ce »npleted in 3 vols.) 
Compiled from the best Ge a Authoriti es, including KOHL- 
RAUSCH, RAUMER, MENZEL, &.; with BIOGRAPHICAL 
EPCHES of the most Eoine iat Persons en Nation. 
Also, in 1 vol. L2m 
An Abridzement of the same Work, for the 
use of Schools, and the Juvenile ¢ ‘lasses generally. 


PRASE B’ 8 MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1835, 
. LXV. price 2s 





6d. contains— 











rhe Martial L oy of Tyrtwes—B eiurn from Leave, by C. 
O’Donogiue, late Ensign (18th) Royal irish—A Chapter Ac- 
cidents, by Mordaunt Couplet, Esq.—The King! the Zz for 


Ever 


!—Gallery of Literary Characters, No. LX 3% with a full- 
lengt 


u -) tof Alaric Attila W atts—Holt man’s Voyage round 
the We toe Three Sisters, by the Ettrick Shepherd—Foreign 
Literature, No, H., French System of Universal Education— 
VW ordswe rth’ s new volume of Poetry—The Ring—The Poets of 
the Day; Batch the Fitth—The Duty of the Conservatives at the 
present Jauucture—The Whig’s last Trick. 
ames Fraser, 215, Regent-street 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 
i r 
YH E. METROPOLITAN, 
a Edited by Captain MARRYAT, RN. 
Author of * Pe ter Simple,’ * Jacod Faithful,’ &e. &e. 
For JONI 
yntains, among others, the foll wing g interesting Papers: 
~nevolent iieotinat ions of Belgiam—Japhet in Search of 
a Fathe — ays oi Lue Hebrews—Sketch of the History of E ngland 
since 1814 tly pes stic ut Vaucluse—The Lite of 
a Sub-t litor—Ad olphus de Mallins—The Pasha of many Tales— 
, War—The Diary of a Blasé ive People—The Son to his 
Widowed Mother—W hite’s Belgie Kevoiution—Canzonet for the 
's Dilemma—Notices of the Fine Arts, Drama, 





London. 




















N Books, & 

Gomme rs Jory ‘Oue y, Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; Bell and 
Bradfate, Edinburgh; Smith aud Son, Glasgow; aud Wakeman, 
Dublin. 








LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE. No, CCXXXVI. for JUNE. 

Contents: 1. William Pitt, No. V.—2. The Even- Song of the 
Streams, by W. Archer Butler—3. Father O'Leary’ 

un Old House in the City—5. Family Poetry, NO VLE Nureery 
Reminiscences—6. Notes of a Traveller, by M. de Lamartine— 
7. Parliamentary Report on Lighthouses; Letter from Alan 
Stevenson, Esq.—The Cruise of the Midge, Chap. XVI, The 
End of the Yarn—9. A Legendary Tate, with very Vittle Lares 
10. The Pilot Fish and the Shark—ti. The C anada Question—j2, 
* How swift is a glance of the mind !’!— — at Meas. » Chap, 
X11.—14. Letter from a Liberal Whig—1 ursery Rhymes—ig. 
a Military Biography—17. Mecicipal and Corporate te Re. 














olution. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; 
Strand, London. 
ee SSS 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
| Contents: Memorials of the Inquisition—The Dark Ages 
—Episcopacy of the Heernhuters—Chorch Matters—Devotio: 
and Sacred Poetry—Correspondence, on the Church of the 
Fathers—Knox’s Remains—Mr. Be ‘ke’ 's Letter—Re-ordination— 
Church Building—Bishops’ Fees—Wyclifie’s MSS.—Mr. Pantin’s 
Letter—Convocation—Septuagint, &c.—Reviews of Books—Mis. 
cellanea—The Dissenters and Lord Brougham—The Volunty 
System, &c.—Documents—Queen Anne’s Bounty—Parliamentary 
Grants, —Reporis the Anniversaries of Religious and 
Charitable ieties—Ecclesiastical ute iligence—U niversity News 
—Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Events of the past Month, 
the usual variety of Matter interesting to the Church aud Unie 
versities. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard,and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T, Clere Smith, 
287, Regent-street. 


and T. Cadell, 











HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, No. XXX. for JUNE, price 2s. 6d. contains— 

1. Moore’s History of treland—2. Conservative Prospects—3, 
Cowper's Oak, By James Montgomery—4. The Poetry of the 
Psalms, by Mrs. Hemans—5. My Home is the Highlands—6, 
Rambling Recollections, No. 1V. Mr. M‘Dermott’s Story—7, 
The Mad Office r—8. Oaths no Security, if False Swearing ve no 
Passages from the Diary of Terence O’Ruark, No, 
ordsworth’s New Poems—t1. Hibernian Nights” Eo. 
tertainments ; Night Sixth—12. University Intelligence, 

** A periodical which, by every new publication, increases our 
respect for the tone and manner, the intellectual power, and 
moral purity with which it is conducted.—Standard, 

** This periodic al iscertainly a great credit to the literature of 

The articles are iivariably distinguished by sterling 
inburgh Evening Post. 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. London, Soild by all Booksellersin the United Kingdom, 

















n a few days will appear, in 8vo, a new edition of 
MEN 1OIR cf the LIFE and PUBLIC 
SERVIC ES of SIR THOMAS STAMFORD RAFPLES, 
F.R.S. &e., particularly in the Government of Java, 1811—i816, 
and of Bencoolen and its Dependencies, 1817—1824 ; with Details 
of the Commerce and Resources of the Eastern Archipelago, aud 
Selections from his Correspondence. 
By his WIDOW. 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, 











OLBURN’S NOVELISTS, ETC. 

This day is sonic ed, uniform with the Waverley Novels, pricess, 
bound, and e mbellished with a Portrait of the Author ands 
Vignette, Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols.) of 

RAMBLETYE HOUSE 
= — AC . — : H Esq 
lume of 
coL BU RNS MODE aN “NOV ELISTS. 

A new and select Collection of W or ks of Fiction by the most 
distinguished Living Writers. Publishing Monthly, at only 5s 
per volume bound, and beautifully embellished by the Findens, 

N.B. The Works elre ady published in this Collection are— 

1. Mr. Butwer’s PEL > \M, complete in 2 vols, 10s. 

2. Leg Warpe’s TREM AIN iE, complete in 2 


r ‘Lavy Moncan’s O’DONNEL, complete in | 
il. 








“Phe os and Concluding Part, with Portraits, price 8s. of 
JONAH BARKINGTO YN’S 
MEMOIRS OF IRELAND AND THE UNION. 
This New and Cheaper Edition may now therefore be had, 
complete in Six Parts, or ir is. 4to. with all the original 
Portraits and other Eabellish rate, price 2/. 8s. bound, origiually 


published at 5/. I 
pe SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
By the Author of ‘ Paul Pry.’ With Portrait. 2 vols. 
“Two capital volumes, rich. racy, and full of humour.”— 
Atheneum, o 











MR. BU RRE s HISTORY OF 
THE B RI TISH LANDED GENTRY; 
A Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 
Embellished with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, Xe. 

“© A great and national undertaking. Of the Peers and Baro- 
nets of Great Britain we have heard and read ; but of the Com- 
moners—of families equally celebrated - history—we have till 
now remained in tetal ignorance.” —Glob 

The First Two Volumes of this Werk may also be had, com- 
prising the First Eight Parts. 

Vv. 
MR. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 
The only complete Work of the kind extant. 

The 4th edition, with all the New Creations, aud upwards of 1500 
Engravings of Arms, &c. In 2 vols, 8vo. price 2/. 10s. bound 
in morocco cloth, 

* This popular work justly deserves to be considered as @ com 
plete History of the British — "—John Bull, 





THE VISCOUNT cH ‘ATEAUBRI AND’S 
TRAVELS TO JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY 
New h ditic : " 2 Is. price only 16s. 
“A mont alle compasiont the Se freaky "Standards 


GARRICK’S PRIVATE, ‘CORRESPONDEN NCE 
With the most eminent Persons of his Time. - 
Comprising upwards of two thousand Letters, with a new Life, 
&e.; new and cheaper edition, in 2 thick quarto volumes, Com- 
prising the quantity of six octavos, price ouly al. 10s. 
Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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——— 
On TE June 9, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
oR E S$; a MEXICAN RoMANCE. 
C B. D. BIRD, Author of * Calavar.’ 
Richard Beutley, 8, New Burlington-street. 





Ready for ix mmediate NC ation, r P 
TORIES of STRANGE LANDS. 
With Fragments from the Notes of a Traveller. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
By Mrs. Kk. LEE, (forme rly Mrs. TI. Edward Bowdich.) 
’ Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





——————— 
MRAVELS in ETHIOPIA, 
By G, A. HOSKINS, Esq. 

Will be published ou ‘Itur-day, June 11. 

Longman and i 
This day is published, price 9s, 
HE MECHANICS of LAW MAKING; 
intended for the Use of Legis! ite, = all a ay penne 
Maki 1 Understanding of the English Laws. 
concerned 10 the ea RIHUR SYMONDS. Esq. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, : By » Holles-street. 


“Published this day, 
ALTER; or, a Second Peep into the 
World we call ¢ Ours.’ 
‘But none taught like Master W ser eualbeeh. 
By the Author of ‘ Moments of Idler .? 
In 1 vol. roy ) eee. neatly bound in eth, price 78. 
7. + Boone, 29, Ne Ne ow Boud- soud-street. 











‘Pablahed this day, in 8vo. price 
HILDE CAPONE'S 
or, aSCHEME of EDUCATION, 
By a MONK. 
“ For I was my father’s ‘ting tender and only beloved in the 
sight of my mother. "Proverbs of Solomon, 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 


N 7 N EXPLANATION of the CAUSES why 
VACCINATION has sometimes failed to prevent SMALL 

POX; and also a Description of a Method confirmed by Ex- 

perience, of obviating such Causes, 

y EDWARD LEPSE, 

Member of the Royal é ‘ollege of Surgeons, Fellow of the Medical 
Society of London, Stationary Vaccinator in the National Vac- 
cine Establishment, &c. 
Published by Tichbour 

place, St. Maryledone. — P 

Just published, | in 8vo. price 14s. boai 
GRAMMAR ofthe NEW T EST ‘MENT 
DIALECT, 


NON AGE; 








, Tn, Noitingham- 
. 6d. 








By MOSES STUART. 
In 8v0. price 16s. boards, 

A Harmony of the Gospels in Greek, in the 
ral order of Leclere and Newcome. Revised by Edward 
nson, D.D. Also, No. 17 of 

The Biblical Repository; of which complete 

Sets and any odd Numbers may now be had, 
E nd No. 4 of 
The Literary and ‘Theological Review. Con- 
ducted by Leonard Wood, jun. Published Quarterly. 
__Dep Ot for Americ an "P ublications, 12, Red L Llon-square, 
This dav is a. 
ACOCK ABBEY 
ANNALS and ANTIQUITI 
Foundress Ela and the ancient E. mrt of Salisbury. 
By the Rev. W. L, BOWLES, M.A. M.R,S.L. 
and JOHN Gouci Nic “HOLS. 
In 8vo, embellished with 14 Plates, price 20s. ; large paper, 30s. 
By the same Author, pri Se 
The Little Villager’s Verse-book. 
And speedily, the Second of 
St. John in Patmos; a Sacred Poem, in6 Books. 
J. B. Nic hols and Son, 25, Parliament street, 


VILTSHIRE. 


—- Memorials of the 














MR. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION TO T HE BIBLE. 
Seventh Edition. 
Lately published, in 4 large vols. 8vo. illustrated with pean and 

Fac-similes of Biblical “Manusc ripts, price 3/, 3s. in board 

N INTRODUCTION to the CRITIC ‘AL 
STUDY and KNOWL mer E of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
Revised, ome d, and enlarge 
THOMAS ATW ELL HORNE, M.A. 

London : Pr inted for 1. Cadell, Strand ; and W. Blackwood 
tnd Sons, Edinburgh, 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

A Compendious Introduction to the Study of 
the Bibie; being an Analysis of his Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 4th edition, re- 
vised, corrected, and enlarged ; illustrated with Maps and other 

vings. 1 vol. 12mo. price 9s. in boards, — 


“ ~ Jus t published, COA 6d. Part 

TANFIELD’S COAST SCENE mY. 
A Series of Viewsin the British Channel, and on the Coasts 
of England, Scotiand, freland, France, Germany, and other Pic- 
—— portions of the European Continent, from Original 
prusinge taken expressly for this Publication, by CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, Esq. R.A. The Work will be published Monthly, 
in super-royal 8vo, each Part containing Four bighly-finished Line 
Engravings, by the most eminent Artists; accompanied by typo- 
gtaphical illustrations, thus forming, when completed, one of the 

Most splendid works of the kind which has ever yet appeared, 

A limited number of Proofs will be printed in Colambier, Lmpe- 
rial, and Royal 4to. price 8s., 6s., 55., and 4s, 
Specimens may be seen at every Bookseller’s in the kingdom. 

n, E Ider, and Co, Cornhill 














This day is s published, in foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
SCENES and HYMNS of LIFE, with other 
RELIGIOUS gee Ms. 
ELICIA HEMANS, 
Ake, 7 the same Author, 
1. Records of Woman; and other Poems. 
The 4th edition, in foolseap gvo. 8s. 6d. 
2. Songs: of the Aifections; with other Poems. 
In foolscap 8vo0. 75. 
a The Forest Sanctuary; with other Poems. 
2nd edition, with additions. Foolscap svo. 85. 6d. 
Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 


YLIM 





In 12mo. with 160° V -cuts, 3s. 6d. c 
RINCIPLES of GEOME TRY, "familiarly 
illustrated, and appliéd to a vay of wseful Purposes. 

noe for the lustruction of ersons. 

By the Rev, Professor RI CHIE, L.L.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philoso; shy in the Royal Institution and in 
the University of London, 

** The practical applications which are added, must render the 
study very delignifal to the young, since the Exercises on the 
Principles will be fonnd as amusing as the ordinary sports of 
childhood,” —Atheneum, Sept. 28, 1833 

rinted for Join Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity of London, Upper Gower-street. 

An Instrument for Teaching Geometry, con- 
vertible into a Theodolite, Spirit Level, Hadley’s Sextant, and 
Wollaston’s Goniometer, bas been prepared, and may be had of 
the Publisher. Price ot. 12s, od 

















The following NEW WORKS are on the eve of public ation :— 
E RNEST CAMPBELL; an Historical 
Novel. By JOHN AINSLIE, Esq. Authorof* Aurungzebe.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Dr. Madden's Travels in the West Indies. 
Tn 2 vols. post Svo. 

3. Bosworth Field; or, the Fate of Planta- 
genet. Au Historical Tale. By the Author of * Arthur of Brit- 
tany.’ In 3 vols, post 6vo. 

4. Sketches of Bermuda. By Susette Harriet 
Lloyd. Jn 1 vol. small 8vo. with Plates. 

5. Twenty Years of Retirement. By Captain 
Biakiston, Author of ‘ Twelve Years’ Military Adventure.’ In 2 
vols. demy 8vo. 

6. The Young Queen; a Romance of Real 
Life. Iu 3 vols. post 8vo. 

James Cochrane and Co, 11, Waterloo-place. 





In a few days, in 1 vol. f.-cap 8vo., earnee by numerous 
wood- pt by Ba 
HE SEA SIDE COMPANION. 
By Miss ROBE RTS 
Author of § The Conchologist’s Companion,’ &e. 
2. 


4 In 2 vols, 18mo. 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. A Con- 


tinuation of two volumes already published in Constable’s Mis- 
cellany. By Cyras Redding 





In 1 vol. 8v0. 
The History and Description of Fossil Fuel, 
the Collieries and Coal Trade of Greut Britain. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Now re ady,, my ? vols, post 8vo., e 
ew of Algiers, pri 
At LGIERS,. with NOTIC 
a ppg By Eon BARY. 





bellished wih @ map and 
21s. cloth, 


ES of the } 








Neigh- 








EVAL BARTON LOAD, MLR, MRCS, 
“Ot the , 1. Medical :stablish me ot. 

“* Tt commer with an historical t aire Juction, in whic 
a clance at the antecedent history, the author ta kes an 
actions at the epoch of the irruption “of the Saracens, bringing 
the hi story of Algiers down to its c apture by the French, The 
geography of the country is next treated. Mr, Lord then de- 
votes a large space to an account of the inhebitants; each of 
the different races being the subject of a separate chapter. Then 
follow dissertations on the diseases and medical treatment, the 
nataral history of the country, ils topography, and on the French 
sway in Algiers, which, according to their own wrilers be marked 
haracters of tyranny and blood, ork em- 
ferable mass of information, gathere d irom various 
























“Ww hittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





BIBLICAL TIIDOLOGY. 
Just pub Miche, by Thomas Clark, Edinburgh; Hamilton and 
ams an Curry and Co. Dublin. 
jol. | 1, 8vo. price 10s. Gd. boards, 


HE RULE ‘of FAITH: its Divine Autho- 
rity, Interpretation, Sufficiency, and general Design; ex- 
hibited in the Language of the Original Record of Scripture, 
with a Literal Transiati hn parallel columns ; and Notes, exe- 
getical and illustrative, including the more valaabie Annotations 
of recent German Writers. To which isadded, a Bibliographical 
Guide. By the Rev. N. Morren, A.M. Minister of the North 
Parish, Greenock. 

A Key to the Symbolical Language of Scrip- 
ture, by which numerous Passages are E xplained and Ilustrate od. 
By Thomas Wemyss, Anthor of * Biblical Gleanings,’ &e. Int 
thick vol. feap. &vo. price 7s. 

“* This book will be a welcome present to the Biblical student.” 
— Aberdeen Herald, 

** The work is well executed, and does credit to the diligence 
and accuracy of Mr. Wemyss. We doubt not the book will be 
popular; it deserves to be so.”—Fife Journal. 

Biblical Cabinet, Vol. VILI.—Pareaw on the 
Old Testament. Price 5s. 
Barbacovi’s Literary History of Italy—Magna 
Grecia. 12mo, 4s. 6d. boards. 
STUDENTS’ CABINET LIBRARY OF USEFUL 
TRACTS, 

No. I. Dr. Reynolds’ Hints on the Use of the 
Eves. Price 1s, . er 

This Tract is written by one of the most eminent Oculists in 
America, and contains valuable practical suggestions to those who 
are afflicted with weakness of Eyes. 

No. II. Prof. Hitchcock on the Connection 
between Geology and Natural Religion, Price 6d, Pee: 

Geology now commands the oniversal attention of scientific 
men; and it is hoped that this Tract will be acceptable to stu- 
dents in general, 

No. III. Dr. Channing on the Importance 
and Means of a National Lite rature. Price 6d. : : 

The subject of this Tract is of exciting inte rest. The style is 
eminently beautiful. 

No. [V. Mr. N 
Modern Greece. 6d. 

The Author of this Outline is one of the most eminent Hellenists 
of of So Oty aud the subject is of deep interest to every classical 














Negris’ Literary History of 








NGRAVINGS.—For Sate, very fine Im- 
pressions, on India paper, before ond after letters, by 
ngton, Chalon, Collins, Harding, Haydon, Hayter, Leslie, 
ndseer, Martin, Newton, Phillips, Prout, Sharp, — 
Stan eld, Stephanoff, Stothard, ‘Turner, Wilkie, &c.; 400 in 
variety, for separate Sale, at the low price of 1s. 6d., 2s., and 
2s. 6d. each, at Gilbert and Co.’s, 51, Paternoster-row. An ex- 
cellent opportunity for those in search of good subjects for the 
portfolio, album, or for illustration. 

Also, complete to December, 1834, in 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 1/., 

published at 2/, 8s. 

The Imperial Magazine, edited by the late 
Rev. S. Drew, contains, in addition to its 2500 pages of valuable 
information, 50 superior Engravings, whic oh alone are worth the 
money.—The vols, 1853, 4, 9s. 6d. 








NEW W ORKs. 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London, 
HE CORPORATIONS of ENGLAND 
and WALES. Vol. I. 8vo. 128, 
By A. E. C rats KBURN, Esq. ‘ew ter-at-Law, 
of the Commissioners, 

The Second Sine which will complete the work, will be pub- 

ished almost immediately. 


COLONIZ at ION OF Sou" TH AUSTRALIA, 
By R. TORRENS, Esq. F.R.S, 
Chairman of the Colonrzation Commission for South 
Australia. 8vo, 12s. 


3. 
A VISIT to CONSTANTINOPLE, and some of the 
GREEK ISLANDS 
By JOHN AULDJO, Esq. FG. 
Author of * Ascent of Mont blianc.? 
With Plates, etched by — Cruikshank. 10s. 6d. 





Mr. faa 3 New jae 
THE GIPSY. 
the Ant! aor @ ¢ Seat y 
“* The interest never flags.’”’—Atheneum 
“The pen of a bold masie ly writer of fic tion is in every chapter 
to be recognized.”"—Morning Herale le 
** One of the very best of the season.” tlas. 
“* One of the very few good novels ‘sbich the ‘present year has 
produced.” —Court Magaz zines 





New Novel by o, Authress of * Constance,’ &c. 
ROS iL. 

* An acute appreciation a hu: pan nature, a sufficient _know- 
iedge of life, Vivacity in dese ription, and a power to combine the 
whole into an interesting narrative, are the sure recommenda- 
tions of Rosabel.”—Lit. Gaz. 


A POET’S PORTFOLIO, 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esq. 
Feap. 8vo. 8s, 


7. 

FAUSTUS: A Dramatic Mystery—The BRIDE 
of CORINTH—and the FIRST WALPURGIS NIGHT, 
From the German of Goethe. 

By JOHN ANSTER, L.L.D. 8vo. 128. 

60,000 voLUMES OF CHEAP BOOKS. 

OWDING’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
and APPENDIX, just published, 
Comprises a very large and superior C ollection 
OF NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
And affords, from its great extent, variety, and cheapness, @ 
most favourable opportunity of selecting, at the lowest possible 
prices, the best Works that have app eared upou every subject of 
useful Literature. 
Amon & 0 RE 








n extremely reduced * are 
KE ES" CYCLOPADL 

roinese. —Another Copy, 45 ; vols. in half 
ved in boards at 854—A Copy of the 
i E ition, with Proof Plates, in Parts, 29 
, eere i. if he oe in russia, very neat, 39 


Complete in Ben 
Tassia, 30 cuin 
Spiendid Lar 
guine 
guin eas, publishec 
ENC Ye LOB: iz ‘DI rN BRIT ANNICA, 

With Supplement, the last complete edition, 26 vols. boards, 191. 
—Auother Cony, calf gilt, 26 guineas.—Another Copy, half-russia, 
25 guine Bry sobs Copy, whole- nouns russia, 28 guineas. 


Originally published in boards ENGLAND; 













PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF E 
36 large vols. royal 8vo. new in boards, only 6 guineas.—Another 
Copy. half-bound, new, in russia, 9 guineas, v ‘Oh ENG. 
THE tLIAMENT HISTO ENG- 

LAND: THE DEBATES IN PARLIAMENT, 
TOGETHER WITH THE STATE TRIALS. 
In one uniform series wt 154 oan “Y by —_ ro half-bound 
ja, 65 guin , originally published at nearly 300. 
BIBLIOTHECA TOPOGRAPHICA BRITANNICA, 
A serge wlarly fine copy, 8 large vols. 4to. half-bound russia, 
“LORD SOMERS? COLLECTION OF SCARCE 
ACTS, 
Edited by Sir W. Scott, R a royal 4to, boards; 9 guineas.— 
Another Copy, hall bound, new, in russia, 12 guineas, publ 

t 45/. in boa 

“BRITLON'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Complete in 5 vols. 4to. new, in boards, 134, published at 281.— 

Another Copy of the Sple = Large Paper Edition, half-morocco, 

meet ee SALE AT No. 62, NEWGATE-STREET. 






















DYSPEPTIC anuG APS 
fn > 
UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 
POWDERS produce an extremely refreshing Effervesct vd 
Draught, which is at the same time A MILD AND COOLIN 
APERLENT, peculiarly adapted to promote a healthy action of 
the Stomach and Bowels, and thereby prevent the recurrence of 
constipation and indigestion, with all their train of consequences, 
such as Depression, Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, 
Febrile Symptoms, Eraptions on the Skin, &c.; and their fre- 
quent ase will obviate the necessity of having recourse to Medi- 
cines which tend to debilitate the system. 

Prepared and sold in 2s. 9d. boxes, and in 20s. cases, which 
latter contain the Powders in separate bottles, by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheag corner of St. Paul’s, London; and (au- 
thenticated by the Preparer’s name and address in the accom- 
panying label and stamp) may be obtained of Sanger, 150, Ox- 
ford-street; at 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin ; of — 
Flockhart and Co. Edinburgh ; Dennis and Son, York; 
most respectable Drag throughout the Kingdom, 
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8, New Burlington Street, June 6, 1835, 


MR. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY THE FOLLOWING 


TH E 


2 vols, eeie Plates, 
A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA. 
With a TARTAR TRIP from ALEPPO to STAMBOUL, 
By the Rev. VERE MONRO, 


MR. COOPER’S NEW 


NEW BOOKS. 





In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


NOVEL. 


MONTIKINS. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘The Spy,’ ‘The Pilot,’ &. 


2. 
NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.’ 


AND 
MR. BECKFORD’S NEW WORK. 


3. 
HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON, 
By J. P. KENNEDY, Esq. 

Author of ‘ Swallow Barn,’ &c. 3 vols, 


‘The Eighth and Concluding Volume of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. with a Portrait of Mr. Beckford, from a Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
An Excursion to the Monasteries of 


ALCOBACA AND 


; BY WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ. 
Author of ‘Italy; with Sketches of Spain and Portugal,’ ‘ Vathek,’ &c. 





BATALHA. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY: 


In 3 vols. small Svo, with a Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 


SYRIA, &c. 
By M. DE LAMARTINE. 
“This beautiful work is descriptive of scenes depieted before, 
bot certainly never with more, if so much, eloquence and feel- 
ing.” —Blachwood’s Mag. 


BELFORD REGIS. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
een R ary of 3 Our pon ap? * Rienzi,’ &c. 3 vols, 
elford Rexzis’ is a work of very considerable meri 
will be read with avidity.”—Atlas. P a 
3 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with two Portraits from a Painting by Kneller, 
and a Bust by Rysbrach, by permission of the Earl of Egremont, 


MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
AND OF HIS TIMES. 


By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxon, 

“ This is a very animated account of the life and character of 
One of the greatest men of modern times. Mr. Cooke bas ren- 
dered a permanent service to biography in general, by the pains 
he has taken in investigating the career of this remarkable wit, 

, and stat Pm SUN. 


4. 
M Y L IF E&E. 
By the Author of ¢ Wild Sports of the West,’ ‘Stories of 
- Waterloo,’ &c. 3 vols, 

“Since the publication of Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Castle Rack- 
rent,’ we have met with no work of fiction, nor, indeed, of fact, 
containing @ description at once so rich, and so correct, of the 
State of society and mauners in teland, as that which is to be 
collected from the pages of this most amusing and spirited nar- 
rative.”—Morning Post. 





P P 


5. 
In 2 vols. Svo. with Plates. 
ORIENTAL MEMOIRS. 
By JAMES FORBES, Esq. 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence in India. 
Edited by his Daughter, 
The COUNTESS DE MONTALEMBERT. 
or all the books which have been published on India, this, 
perhaps, is the most sterlingly valuable.”’—Morning Herald. 





6. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
1 ODOR E. 
By Mrs. SHELLEY, Author of ‘ Frankenstein,’ &c. 
** One of the best novels it has been, of late years, our good 
fortune to read.”’"—Fraser’s Mag. 
7 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE LORDS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 

____ In 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, 

A VOYAGE @F DISCOVERY TO 
AFRICA AND ARABIA. 

Performed in His Majesty’s Ships Leven and Parracouta, 
From 1822 to 1826, 

Under the Command of Capt. F. W. W. OWEN, R.N, 

By Captain THOMAS BOTELER, R.N. 
8 


SECOND EDITION, revised, with a New Preface, 
THE UNFORTUNATE MAN. 
By Capt. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 

Author of * The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“ This amusing work is a portrait of actual life—iife brilliant 
with the most glowing colours, and rich with the best worldly in- 
struction.” — Metropolitan, 


9. 
TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Including a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY. 
By Lieut. J. W. MOODIE, 2ist Fusileers, 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
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